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I’LL THINK NO MORE 


Thy smiles ai c bri^^ht as sunbeams; 

Hut all ! as sunbeams full 
Alike on all the sons of men. 

So beam thy smiles on all. 

Thou hast no brightest smile for me— 
I’ll think no more of thee. 

For though thou art as lovely 
As the first day we met, 

I would that day had never dawn’d. 
Or that I might forget; 

J’ll hush the voiee of Memory, 

And think no more of thee. 

Thy love was once my load-star, 

My farthest goal of bliss— 

J look’d not for another world. 

My Eden bloom’d in this : 
it was a foolish jihantasy— 

I’ll think no more of thee. 


OF THEE .—{For Music,) 


I’ve seen thy blushes mantle 
When I’ve praised thy nut-brown hair 
And hazel eye.s, and fondly thought 
Love cull’d those blushes there— 
'Twas pleased self-love, not love for me ! 
I’ll think no more of thee. 

The thrilling glance of fiivour, 

The soft confiding tone. 

The pressure of thy velvet palm 
Are not for me alone ; 

Others have felt their ecstacy— 

I’ll think no more of thee. 

But can I thus forget thee? 

Can thought bo lull’d by Time? 

Ah no ! when tides forget to roll, 

Tlie ivy-green to climb, 

When rivers flow not to the sea, 

‘ I’ll think no more of thee I W. E. T. 


THE S T O R Y-T ELLER. 


A TALE OF A HANDKERCHIEF. 


“ I beg yoiir pardon I ”—“ Excuse me, sir! ” 

The first speaker was a fashionably dressed young man, and his interlocutor 
a beautiful young lady. Their situation was the most embarrassing in the 
world, for as the gentleman turned the corner of a street he had been unex¬ 
pectedly confronted by the fair damsel in question. After a succession of 
desperate efforts to pass each other, which only resulted in various disagree¬ 
able collisions, and mutual attractions and repulsions analogous to the 
manoeuvres of two electrified pith-balls, they had come to a stand-still. The 
blush on the lady’s cheek, although deep and rich as the crimson on a sunset 
cloud, was nearly equalled by the corresponding hue of the gentleman’s face. 
One last despairing movement on his part to pass his lovely antagonist, was 
unfortunately seconded by a simultaneous endeavour on hers ; and perceiving 
almost irrepressible mirth on thejcountenance of his companion, who stood a 
few feet distant to watch the issue of the rencontre, the gentleman raised his 
hat from his head, and, marching at right angles directly to the curb-stone, 
gave utterance to the above ejaculation, which elicited its fellow from the rosy 
lips of the young lady. With a bow and a glance from her bright eyes of 
mingled amusement and vexation, she availed herself of his retreat, and passed 
on, entering a shop a short distance below. Our hero cast liis eyes behind 
him as she went by; and, noticing that she had dropped her handkerchief, he 
hastily picked it up, and was on the point of following her to return it, when, 
observing a name in one corner, he paused, coolly pocketed the delicate 
mouchoir, and rejoined his companion. The latter received him with mock 
gravity, while merriment evidently filled his soul to the very brim. 

“Bravo!” was his salutation. “Ralph, you are in luck to-day; I envy 
you your UU-a-Ute with so charming a neighbour. ’Pon honour, now, don’t 
waste your kisses in private on that handkerchief; without doubt, it was a 
fair prisoner of war, but be magnanimous, and give it to me. It shall be 
framed in magnificent style, and receive my profoundest adoration.” 

“ I should like to gag you with it, Harry,” retorted his irritated friend. 
“ Could not you have had sense enough not to stand grinning, while I was all 
in a perspiration with frantic efforts to get out of my scrape ? You haven’t 
-80 much heart as a rotten pear, Harry.” 

“And you have not as much sweetness as a premature crab-apple, Ralph,” 
replied the imperturbable Harry. “ Oh, that partial judge, Fortune, it she 
had only put me in your shoes 1 ” 

“ I wish she had,” exclaimed Ralph, vehemently. “ I should like to know 
if anything can set your cold blood afire. You are the most phlegmatic-•” 

“Phew!” said Harry, “draw it mild—I left my Johnson at home this 
morning. But are not the sweet divinities so enchanting on close inspection, 
Uh?” 

“ Confound you,” cried his friend, in a towering passion, “ it’s the third 
time I’ve made a fool of myself before her, and she’s a splendid girl, by Jove! ” 

“Aha, an old love, is she ? ” chuckled Harry. “What a romantic rendez¬ 
vous you chose! The raging mildness of a midday moon shed ineffable 
fragrance on the pellucid glad 3 where Damon and Amaryllis—” 

“ Don’t, don’t! ” expostulated ptor Ralph, in a wild appeal to his pitiless 
tormentor. “ What do you want to cut a fellow up so for, Harry ? If you 
must know where I have seen her. I’ll tell you, just to put a stopper in the 
bungholc of that barrel of nonsense which you call your head. The day 
before yesterday I was descending from the Exhibition, and got wedged 
among a bevy of ladies, whose abundant crinoline nearly extinguished me. I 
was devoting every energy of my nature to the one object of reducing myself 
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to the least possible compass, and was congratulating myself on never having 
felt quite so small before, when, unfortunately missing a step, I only saved 
myself from diving headlong into that sea of beauty by involuntarily clapping 
my hand on the Talma before me. At the same I was conscious of a mys¬ 
terious entanglement of my foot, and a simultaneous noise of silk that set all 
my teeth on edge for an hour afterwards. My fair supporter turned round in 
wonder and astonishment at my audacity, and gathered up her torn dress in 
stately reserve, while I stammered out my apologies as well as I could. But 
the titters that greeted my ears on every side made me endure agonies untold, 
until I escaped from the press, and vanished. Well, that was bad enough; 
but my second rencontre was twice as excruciating. Yesterday afternoon I 
was going out to dine with a friend at Brixton, and as I was somewhat 
belated, I hailed an omnibus to save time. The driver rolled his clumsy 
vehicle near the pavement, and I began to ascend the steps; hut before 1 
had reached the only seat still vacant, the impudent blackguard whipped 
up his horses, thereby giving the whole conveyance a sudden lurch to 
one side. I clutched convulsively at the strap above; and as I found 
I had lost my balance beyond recovery, endeavoured to steer myself 
1 into the blessed little harbour I mentioned without involving my neighbours 
in my own distress. But with a glance as quick as lightning I measured the 
I distance between the said seat and my own awkward carcass, and perceived it 
was impracticable ; with a shuddering presentiment I shot a momentary look 
at the lady towards whom I was helplessly gravitating, and imagine my 
I chagrin at recognising the injured princess of the day before. Of coui-se it 
I was only the infinitesimal fraction of a second that I hovered in mid-air, but 
during that period mortification ran riot in my luckless breast; the next 
instant, a fall—a little shriek—a roar of laughter—and I was picking myself up 
from the lady’s lap, and begging pardons enough to reprieve all the criminals 
in Christendom. But my emotions were too much for me ; I could not look 
the lady in the face, and if I changed to turn my eyes towards any one of the 
other passengers, an unmistakeable smile curled the corners of their mouth. 
They were amusing themselves at my cost, and I could not resent it; so 
seizing the first opportunity, when the crazy old thing stopped to put down 
a passenger, I made my exit from the infernal old cart as quickly as 
possible. And now,” exclaimed the poor fellow, with a comical, yet lugubrious 
expression of the face, “ I am going out to-morrow to hunt up this lovely 
incognita, and return her handkerchief. If rencontre number four is not 
better than the others, I’ll go a swimming in a tank of sulphuric acid.” 

“So I would,” returned the sympathising Harry; “I’llfish for your body 
afterwards, and bait my hook with Celia’s handkerchief; dead or alive, you 
will snap at it. But if you return the dainty article, tie your heart up iu it, 
and label the parcel, ‘ To the adorable Celia,’ for one is as much her property 
as the other.” 

“ You are au unregenerate pagan, Harry,” replied the young man, redden¬ 
ing ; “ if you had the sensibility of a boiled lobster, you would know that self- 
respect requires me to exculpate myself in her eyes, and—and-” 

“ Oh, I understand,” interrupted Harry, taking leave of his companion at 
the corner of a street, “I appreciate the delicacy of your sentiments. But 
take my advice, he sure to conciliate mamma, and don’t forget to send your 
humble obedient his share of the cake. Adieu, mon ami—vive Vamour ! ” 

“ Confound the scamp,” muttered Ralph, half nettled and half pleased at 
his friend’s raillery, “some day I will be even with him. But you might do 
worse, after all, Ralph Barker; she’s a magnificent girl. Pshaw! -when a 
man begins to be a fool, there is no stopping. I wish I had given back her 
handkerchief at the time ; let me look at it again.” 

With these words he produced the article in question, and scrutinised it 
thoroughly; in one corner was written iu a delicate female hand, “Isabel 
Harton.” Having satisfied himself that he had read the name accurately, he 
repeated it to himself several times, and mentally resolved tliat he w’ould see 
its beautiful owner again before sunset. 

The afternoon, accordingly, found him strolling about Brixton, inquiring 
for the residence of Mr. Harton. Several unsuccessful attempts to discover the 
nest of his bird-of-paradise were at last followed by one more agreeable to his 
wishes; and, more than half distrusting his unusual method of seeking a 
lady’s acquaintance, he approached a large, handsome mansion, situated on a 
little eminence, with a tastefully arranged garden in front. He was perfectly 
conscious that etiquette would hold up her hands in horror at the idea of his 
not being formally introduced; hut he reflected that “ faint heart never won 
fair lady,” and mentally snapped his fingers in etiquette’s face. He rang the 
bell, and presently a page appeared. 

“ Is Miss Harton at home ^ ” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir; will you step in ? ” replied the Buttons, civilly. “ What name 
shall I say ” 

The young man’s heart beat like a steam-engine at the thought of his own 
audacity. 

“ Be so kind as to take up my card, and say that Mr, Barker requests to see 
Miss Harton a few moments,” 
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The page ushered him into fhe drawing-room, which was empty, and 
disappeared. Ealph braced himself for the coming interview. After a short 
delay, which seemed to him like the interval between the condemnation and 
execution of a criminal, the door opened, and the beautiful Isabelle entered 
the apartment. Without manifesting any surprise at such an unusual visit, 
she politely motioned him to a chair, and seated herself at some distance from 
him, awaiting the announcement of his errand. 

*‘I must request your indulgence. Miss Ilarton,” said Ralph, with perfect 
outward self-possession, although inwardly he completely realised the strange¬ 
ness of his position, for having taken so great a liberty as to call upon you 
personally, without ever having had the honour of an introduction. My 
object is simply to return a handkerchief which I picked up in the street, 
bearing your name. I might have restored it to you without intruding upon 
your leisure ; but I trust you will pardon the freedom I have ventured to use, 
in order to apologise more completely for what must have seemed so much like 
intentional rudeness. By some strange fatality, I have three times caused 
you great annoyance, although nothing could have been further from my 
wishes. I beg you to believe that I deeply regret my own awkwardness, and am 
most sincerely sorry ever to have placed you in such embarrassing situations.’’ | 

“ Indeed Mr. Barker, replied the beautiful girl, with a pleasant and cordial , 
smile on her features, “ I beg you never to think of it again; I assure you, j 
you greatly exaggerate the importance of such trifles, which required no 
apology at all. I am extremely sorry you have taken the trouble to come so 
far merely to restore a handkerchief, which I was ignorant I had lost until 
you mentioned the fact.” 

At the conclusion of his little speech (which we fear was hardly an extem¬ 
pore effort), and during Miss Harton’s reply to it, Ralph had been searching 
his pockets for the lost article, and picture the intensity of his chagrin and 
mortificatidn as the truth came upon him like an avalanche, that he had left 
it behind! Isabel instantaneously divined the real state of the case; she 
saw the blood rush to his face reddening it to the roots of his hair, and as 
swiftly retreat, leaving it pallid as marble. If she had not perceived the real 
distress of the young man’s mind, the incongruity and absurdity of the whole 
matter would have overpowered her self-control; but her quick sympathy 
with all kinds of suffering took away every inclination to laugh. Ralph at 
last spoke, with a forced smile upon his countenance, and a voice trembling in 
spite of himself. 

It may seem, perhaps, a premeditated insult, Miss Harton, when I tell 
you that the handkerchief I thought I had with me has been left behind by 
some careless mistake of my own. I have once again made myself ridiculous 
in your eyes, but I promise you this shall be the last time. Your property shall 
be sent immediately by post; if I had no other motive than simply to vin¬ 
dicate my own sincerity, I should be concerned to see it restored. If you will 
only have the same charity for my last misfortune which you have so gene¬ 
rously expressed for its predecessors, I will take pains never to need the same 
indulgence a fifth time.” 

So saying, he took up his hat and rose to go, but Isabel eagerly motioned 
him to remain. 

“Do not feel so keenly about a mere nothing, I entreat you, Mr. Barker,” 
she said, with genuine kindness in her large, beautiful eyes; “I shall never 
forgive myself for having been the innocent cause of so much chagrin, if you 
persist in viewing this idle matter through a microscope. Pray laugh at the 
whole affair with me, for we have both been equally placed in a ridiculous light; 
and, believe me, it is true Avisdom not to waste feeling on such undeserving 
objects as little mistakes and accidents.” 

The unaffected kindness of her tone and manner went to poor Ralph’s 
heart, and, as Ave often feel more gratitude for little favours than for great, 
he felt that her beauty was the least of her charms; for it Avas only the 
transparent veil through which shone her true womanly nature in all its 
loveliness. As he again rose to go, she extended her hand towards him ; he 
took it in his own, and bowing his head, Avas on the point of imprinting a 
kiss upon the Avhite taper fingers, when the door suddenly opened, and Mr. 
Harton entered, Isabel hastily withdrew her hand, and colouring deeply, 
said to her father, “ Let me introduce you to Mr. Barker, papa.” 

The large, stout gentleman advanced, and offering his hand, said Avith a 
penetrating glance in the young man’s face, “ I am always glad to welcome 
my daughter’s friends ; how do you do, Mr. Barker 

Ralph stammered out something about the Aveathcr, and was evidently in 
no little confusion Avhen Isabel came to his rescue, and said, wdth quiet self- 
possession, “ Mr. Barker found my handkerchief in the street, papa, and was 
so kind as to come on purpose to restore it. I feel very much obliged to 
him, indeed, for his politeness.” 

“Barker, Barker,” said Mr. Harton, repeating the name abstractedly (he 
saw there was embarrassment on both sides, and having unlimited confidence 
in his daughter, Avished to extricate them from it), “ an old schoolfellow of 
mine Avas named Barker—Ralph James Barker. Perhaps you are a relation 
of his, sir ? ” 

“ That was ray father’s name, sir,” answered Ralph, internally thanking the 
old gentleman for his tact; “ but he died ^veral years ago.” 

“ Then upon my A\'ord,” said Mr. Harton, Avarmly, “ it is the luckiest chance 
in the world that brought you here, Mr. Barker. Your father and I Avere old 
friends of long standing, and for years and years A\m corresponded together ; 
but after I Avent to Calcutta, I suddenly ceased to hear from him, and never 
knew where he was, or what had become of him. You must stop and 
dine Avith us this evening; I have a hundred questions to ask. I might 
have known you were I^alph’s son,” he added, looking in the young man’s 
face, “ same eye^xji^e hair, same everything. Well, well, it will be my 
turn next.” And^k', these Avords the old gentleman left the room. 

The two young fw.‘.^ remained in silence for some time; Ralph at last broke 
the pause, saying, “ May I consider that I have Miss Harton’s permission to 
remain as Avell as her father’s .J' ” 

“1 shall always welcome my father’s friends,” she answered evasively, and 


a little distantly, adding in a more cordial ton^ am sure nothing has 
happened to make your visits other tlian acoeptabji Jlesid'es,”' she continued, 
a little mischievously, “ Avhen you next call, you niay As #611 bring my httffd- 
kAi^hief yourself ; instead of sending it.” 

leaving thus' seen our hero fAMy latmchedsof . true love,” 
we will hope that it “ran smooth” for tha future, and that the little ripples 
at its commencement were not prophetic of subsequeirt' matrimonial storms. 
One thing is certain, and that is, that about a year after, the Tirncs 
contained the following notice: “May 11, at St. Matthews’, Brixton, 
by the Rev. Alfeed Coupler, D.D., Ralph Barker, Esq,, of the Middle 
Temple, to Isabel, daughter of Frederick Harton, Esq., of Bushey Hill, 
Brixton.” 

It may be interesting to add that Ralph’s groomsman on the occasion Was 
Mr. Henry Livingstone; and after the ceremony was over, he Avas overheard 
to Avhisper in the bridegroom’s car “I say, Ralph, if you find anymore 
handkerchiefs, send me one, Avill yoii.^” A. B. H. 


COUSIN 


See the toil-stain’d and the sun-bum’d, 
The traVel-wearied man! 

Has your lip no word of welcome ? 
Speak one, Agnes, if you can ! 

Nay, your cheek is flushing crimson, 
And you strangely shun my eye— 

There are changes, Avondrous changes 
Since we parted, you and I! 

True, a ring is on your finger— 

A betrothal ring, I see; 

But ’tis not the simple circle 
On that finger slipp’d by me ! 

Diamonds flash and sparkle brigh.tly 
On the hand I used to kiss— 

While I toil’d for means to wiu you, 
Met my toils reward like this ? 

Holds your mem’ry yet my mother ? 
Best and dearCsrt friend t50 me; 

Can you still recall the message 
Sent through her half-jestingly ? 

“Ask my Agnes,”—thus I bade her— 

“ If 1 gain no golden prize, 

Shall I find tlie same sweet lovc-Kght 
lu her smiles and beaming, eyes 'I ” 

Tells my mother with relucttuice, 
Agnes seldom came before: 

But those light words once repeated, 
Agnes’ footstep came no more! 

Not a word of pity spoken I 
Not a jot of all your wealth 

Cheer’d the aged lonely Avoman, 
Soothed her long-declining health 1 

Yet she calmly braved privations 
Such as she shall know no more, 

Lest I need on my returning 
All the trifle she could store. 

God be thank’d ! that help I need not; 
Mine the happiness shall be; 

All that gold can give to lavish 
On the love that gave for me ! 


EDITH. 


Falter not those words unmeaning t 
too late to bid. mo stay. 

WW I know that with the morrow, 
Agnes, comes youl* bridal day ! 

Nay, no old claims’am I urging: 

YOu have chosert—be it so. 

While I grieve you were not h’uei*, 

I can beai* to let you go I 

But you have a gentl'6 cousin 
Near in kin, if never dear. 

Half companion, half dependant^ 
Her I sought in coming here ! 

Ask your eyes why seek I Edith 
Will it pleas6,you WTi6h I praisO 

All the thouglitfuT kindly actions 
Cheer*d"my mother’s lonely days? 

When I tell how. anxious hours 
By her hearth haid-ioft been si)ent. 

Had not gentle Edith’s presence 
Fill’d them with a sweet content. 

While you flutter’d bright in beauty, 
First and fairest evei’ywhere ; 

Edith vead the words of comfort 
By that agettwoman’s chair. 

I have dohej hut from that chjiijlct,. 
When 1 came your pleasant bisk, 

WOavirig OTOSkmas for your bridal— 
Give me two; ’tis all 1 ask. 

Thanks f a rafeaning^see I in them— 
Ro:§ 0 bud pure, camellia bright: 

Keep I, then, the crimson-tinted, 

Fit remembrance of this night! 

But the rcfcse-bucL sweet and modest, 
Mihail be cherish’d in my breast; 

Hap])y hours may yet OAvait me; 

Yet be mine a home of rest. 

By that bitter smile you read me; 
But your new luve comes this Way r 

Will you tell your gentle cousin 
’Tis for her I waiting stay, L. C. 


ADA HABT LEY. 

Chapter XIII. 

“ Why, Fetherston, Avhat docs this mean ” inquired Sir Henry Cleveland,, 
as his friend entered his dressing-room early one morning, after a messj]^e to 
request admittance at that unusual hour. 

‘ ‘ It means that I have had letters requiring my immediate presence in 
London,” replied Fetherston. “ I suspect my nepliew has got into a scrape, 
but whether I shall be in time to get him out of it, I cannot say.” 

“ But how shall you get away i ” asked Cleveland, “ the only train that 
stops at Bideford is off by this time.” 

“ I shall post to Exeter, if necessary,” replied Fetherston. “ HoAvever, I 
must not lose time; make my excuses to Lctdy Clevetaiid, and my adieux to 
your other guests.” 

“ Well, if it must be so,” said Cleveland; “ but we shall be all deuced sorry 
to lose you, that’s certain—you have been the life of our party—but I won’t 
be so selfish as to talk of that. I ask no questions^ hut I trust you will be 
in time.” 

“If I am not, the affair will he no secret soon, my good friend,” returned 
Fetherston. “ Good-bye; I Avill Avrite before long.” 

Egbert Fetherston was soon howling along the high road to Exeter, as 
fast as four horses would carry him. He seemed deep iu thought, as lie 
leaned back in the chaise, and more than once a pang seemed to smzc him, 
and his features underwent a momentary change, but the next instant they 
wore their usual composed and immoveable expressioui “He tempted bis 
fate,” he said at last, “ and it will ouly he for a time.” 

It Avas the middle of the day before Fetherston reached Exeter, and his 
first inquiry at the hotel was, “ Has any one inquired for Mr. Fetherston ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” Avas the reply. “ A gentleman has been staying here since last 
night, Avho begged to be told if a gentleman of that name arrived. He is in 
No. 8, sir.” 

“ ShoAV me into No. 8 then,” Avas the quipk; retort, and Mr. Fetherston was 
soon iu the presence of the respectable Mr. Wilson. 

“ Well, Wilson,” said he, “ Avhat news ?” 

“ Why, sir, things have gone pretty well j except that poor Mr. Neville is 
killed, sir.” 
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“ Killed! ” exclaimed Petherston, with an expression of real horror. Then 
I was wrong in my expectations; I did not think my nephew would or could 
have aimed at him so well.” 

“I don’t think my lord intended it, sir,” said Wilson, with a significant 
look, which for the moment made even Petherston flush slightly. “ I am 
told, sir, he fired in the air, and how Mr. Neville fell is very strange; you 
see, sir.” 

“ Well, well, Wilson, remember, we know nothing about it, of course. 
Nothing, remember,” he added, ‘‘ and those who serve me must keep their con¬ 
jectures for their own guidance and mine only; you understand.” 

“ I do, sir; of course we can know nothing of such an affair. How should 
we, sir ? ” 

“ I am exceedingly sorry, Wilson. I should not have thought it amiss if 
one of the.young men had got a wound, which would have let out the hot 
blood a little, and brought them to their senses; but this is a bad business. 
Now tell me the rest; where is my nephew now ? ” 

“I can’t exactly say, sir. Mr. Somers came in a great fluster, and told 
me to get some things ready for my master, who was gone a short journey, 
and that I was to go to Tremaine Castle to-morrow, and wait for orders. I 
tracked him to Euston Square, though he was so close, and of course they are 
gone into the north somewhere.” 

** Then,” mused Mr. Petherston, ** not to Tremaine either, I should think. 
Wilson,” he said, after a short pause, “We will go to London by the next 
train, and to-morrow we will go down to Tremaine; it will be only kind for 
me to break the news to Lady Tremaine myself, and I may be of some use 
to her in any necessary arrangements. Order some refreshment, and inquire 
when the- next train starts.” 

In less than an hour Petherston was whirling to London, his brain busy 
and eager as the engine, which steamed rapidly along, in arranging and pro¬ 
viding for all possible contingencies and complications in his plan. His first 
care after his arrival was to send fpr the morning and evening papers of the 
day; and, as he expected, he found a long and somewhat exaggerated account 
of the ducd and its causes, of course laying all the blame on the unfortunate 
survivor, who was described as having “ crowned an unworthy trifling with 
the feelings of a high born and lovely young lady by the death of her 
spirited and promising brother. The police are actively in search of the 
fugitive,” was. the conclusion; “ and there is little doubt that they will soon 
succeed in their efforts to bring the noble culprit to justice.” Initials only 
were given, but to all who were at all concerned the paragraph was clear 
enough, and Mr. Petherston inwardly rejoiced that Lady Tremaine scarcely 
ever even looked at a newspaper. The effect of such an announcement would, 
he knew, have been terrible; for there could be no doubt of the strong affec¬ 
tion of the countess for her son, however much it was mingled with and 
clouded by ambition. 

Petherston felt that he could do no good in London. Indeed be bad his 
reasons for not even wishing to appear there at present, and had gone to a less 
fashionable hotel to avoid even the chance of coming in contact with any stray 
lounger in London amongst his acquaintance; he therefore ordered Wilson to 
be in readiness to accompany him to the north early next morning, and having 
given necessary directions to his own servant, who was far too well tutored to 
make any injunctions to discretion necessary, he retired early, rather to think 
than to sleep. 

“ It has gone further than I intended,” he thought. “ I can’t understand 
how he could be so foolish or so wrong-headed. I must not inquire into 
it. I do not even wish to know; but there is something strange in the affair 
which I don’t understand. It will give me more trouble than I expected 
from the turn matters have taken, but we must manage to save him somehow, 
and I can see but one way. If Lady Tremaine would consent, it would be 
but for a time, and is surely better than criminal proceedings. I must do 
my best to reconcile her to the necessity. At any rate it secures her object 
and mine; though I did not mean it to be exactly at such a cost.” 

It was late before Petherston slept, and when his valet came to rouse him 
for the early train, he was heavy and unwilling to rise. Indeed Jenkins 
privately thought his master never had been so strange since he went into 
his service some five years before. However it was not long before all was in 
readiness, and the three started for Tremaine Castle. 

Chapter XIV. 

Frank Somers had succeeded in joining his friend without accident. His 
own journey however had been occupied with deliberation whether 'he had 
better not have got him off to the Continent at once ; hut then the pursuit 
would have been first and most active in that direction, and if he could 
manage to conceal him for a few days, it might then he comparatively safe to 
take his passage over in some sailing or fishing-boat. But all his calculations 
were put to disorder by Lord Tremaine’s firmly expressed intention of giving 
himself at once up to justice. Indeed his whole aspect and demeanour had 
changed in a marked and painful degree. The apathy and numbness of 
feeling, which had been the first result of the calamity, seemed to have given 
place to a restlessness and mental fever more unmanageable, and if possible 
more distressing to his friend. 

“ You are mad to think of doing so, Tremaine,” said Somers, after trying 
in vain gentler entreaties. “ The first burst of indignation on the part of 
Neville’s friends, to say nothing of the ‘ good-natured public,’ is always 
the worst; and if you are bent upon self-immolation, wait at least till that is 
over, and possibly some facts brought to light which may chauge the aspect of 
matters,” 

“ What do you mean, Somers, by saying I am mad ? ” exclaimed Lord 
Tremaine, impatiently. “ Do you really think so ? You know madness is said 
to be in our family, and I should not be surprised if this really made me so.” 

“'Nonsense, nonsense, Tremaine; I am really half ashamed of you,” 
returned Somers. “ You know perfectly well that you are innocent in 
iuteution, and upen my hoaoux I do believe in deed also. Why should you 


yield to such weakness. For your own honour’s sake, if not for your mother’s 
and mine too, he a man, and collect yourself to act and to bear, at this pinch, as 
is necessary. I have some claim on you, perhaps, and must really insist on 
youi* putting yourself under my guidance for the present, for you really are 
not lit to act for yourself just now.’* 

“ Then you do think me non cotnpos returned.Wilfrid, with a wild smile, 
which made his friend shudder. 

“As much as every man is, who is under the influence of a severe shock, ■ 
and strong excitement, and does not bear it with firmness and energy. It 
depends entirely on yourself how long that state lasts. Come, come, Wilfrid,” 
said Somers in a gentler tone, “I know all you are suffering, which your 
sensitive heart makes ten times worse; but you are only making matters 
worse for all of us by this sort of thing. Now, come first to your room and 
wash and refresh yourself; then we will have some dinner, and talk over wliat 
we must do next. Come, you must let me be master at least for to-day, if you 
think I have been a friend in the affair so far.” 

Lord Tremaine was touched for the time by his friend’s frank, affectionate 
tone, and allowed him to have his way. They went to a very decent, and 
clean room which had been assigned already to the “ handsome young strange 
gentleman” by the chambermaid, and Somers prevailed on his friend to alter 
a little the wild, careless appearance his hair and dress had assumed, as if in 
sympathy with his feelings. It was done almost mechanically, hut still it 
was an improvement, and Somers thought if he could but get him to take 
some dinner and go to bed, he would be more calm and rational on the 
morrow. But this was beyond the powers of either. Tremaine could not 
eat; the very first morsel seemed to choke him, and though he drank two or 
three glasses of"wine, they seemed rather to increase his excitement aod 
misery, than to animate or deaden his sense of suffering. His eyes were 
unnaturally bright, his head burning, his face flushed, and even to Somers’s 
inexperienced eyes in such matters there were evident symptoms of suddcji 
and violent fever. This was the worst phase matters had yet assumed, and 
Somers went, in despair, to inquire of the landlord whether there was a 
medical man near. 

“A doctor, sir,” stammered the landlord ; “ why, sir, there is one at Eugby, 
but that is not more than a mile and a half, sir. Is the gentleman took bad ? 
We thought he looked strange and bad when he came.” 

“ I am afraid he is very ill, my good host,” replied Somers ; “ pray send at 
once for this same doctor, and have my friend's room got ready. You shall 
be liberally paid for your trouble, I assure you; but it is oi the greatest 
consequence that our patient should be got well as soon as possible, for his 
friends think he is on a journey much further than this, and it would be a 
serious matter if it were known that he is here.” 

All right, sir,” said the landlord, “ we’ll do our best, and my missus is a 
main clever body in illness, and will, I am sure, nurse the young gentleman 
like her one of her own if he is so unlucky as to be detained here long.” 

Considerably relieved by the simple kindness of the good landlord, Somers 
returned to the parlour to attempt the more difficult task of getting his friend 
to bed. 

“Now, Tremaine,” he said, in that matter-of-course tone which tact told 
him was most likely to he successful in such a case, “ your room is ready, and 
you are going to bed. I have sent for a doctor to give you something to 
make you sleep, and then you will be more fit to decide on what wc shall do 
to-morrow.” 

“What sort of doctor, Somers.^” asked Lord Tremaine looking sus¬ 
piciously at him. 

“ The village ASsculapius of course,” replied Somers. “ You are feverish 
and ill with over excitement and suffering, and want rest, which you are not 
likely to get without his aid. So make haste and get into bed before he 
comes, there’s a good fellow.” 

Lord Tremaine still hesitated, but the fast increasing feelings of illness 
were strong arguments on Somers’s side; and he at last consented to comply 
with his friend^s entreaty. Somers was obliged to assist him to undress; for 
his head became so giddy, and the shiverings of approaching fever so evident, 
that he had scarcely power to assist himself; but at last the task was accom- 
lished, and the unhappy young man safely placed in bed, and soon after the 
octor arrived. There was acuteness and decision in his looks, and his manner 
was rather brusque, but Somers did not like him the worse for that. Anything 
was better than slowness and indecision in such circumstances. 

“ The young gentleman has had some shock to the nervous system,” said 
the doctor, after examining his patient and drawing Somers aside. “ It has 
settled on the brain, and fever has evidently set in pretty strong ; still, he is 
young, and I am not afraid of the result, if he has good nursing and quiet. 
Has he a mother .J* if so, she had better be sent for at once.” 

Somers hesitated before he replied. “He has a mother, but there are' 
reasons wffiy I had rather not send for her, unless you see reason to fear the 
worst.” 

“ It's no business of mine,” said Mr. Lomax, looking at him ; “ and I have 
no wish to pry into secrets, but a medical man can do little unless he has some 
idea of the position of his patient. It is for you to judge how much you wish 
to tell me, in order to give me some guide in my treatment and directions.” 

Somers thought for a moment, and then said frankly, “ I will tell you as 
much as I can, Mr. Lomax, without putting you and myself in an embarrass¬ 
ing position. Your patient is a young man of rank and fortune ; he has got 
into a difficulty, though, I pledge you my word, not a dishonourable one ; and 
the sooner you get him well, and the fewer persons, even of his own family, 
who know of his whereabouts, the better. Now, sir, you know as mucli 
as I dare tell you.’’ 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Lomax, “ I will do my best; the landlady here is a 
good creature enough, and will help you in nursin-g the-poor young fellow, 
and I will see you as often as I can.” 

With a few plain directions, Mr. Lomax took his leave, and Somers, after a 
conference with the landlady, returned to the sick room. 
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The night passed wearily away; Lord Tremaine tossed about incessantly in 
all the restlessness of fever, though the medicines produced a troubled sleep, 
and in the intervals he muttered incoherent and broken sentences, but too 
significant of the subject which thus fevered his brain. Somers hardly dared 
leave him to the care of the landlady, but luckily she was rather deaf, and his 
own fatigue of mind and body at last compelled him to seek some repose. 

- Chapter XV. 

The unexpected appearance of Egbert Fetherston at Tremaine Castl® 
had the good effect of preparing Lady Tremaine for some bad news. 

• “ Where is Wilfrid : ” was her first inquiry, after welcoming her brother- 

in-law. 

<< I am not quite sure of his exact whereabouts, my dear sister,” he replied 
gently; “butl think somewhere rowYc to Tremaine, It is a long story, 
so give me some refreshment, and I will tell you all that has brought me 
here.” 

Lady Tremaine was very pale ; there w^as something in Fetherston’s manner 
that told of evil; hut she had wonderful self-command, and she rang the bell 
without another word. 

“ Shew Mr. Fetherston to his room, and let some refreshment be served for 
him in the library,” she said to the servant. 

Fetherston gladly left the room, for even his cool nature shrank from the 
task of communicating such tidings to a mother. He quickly, however, made 
some little change in his dress, and appeared in the library before the 
impromptu repast had been served. The servants were soon dismissed, and 
then Lady Tremaine said firmly, “ Now tell me all; anything is better 
than suspense.” 

Fetherston gradually and gently told her the details as far as the news¬ 
papers and Wilson’s account of Mr. Somers’s visit went; but if he had any 
private means of information, he did not, at any rate, share it with his sister- 
in-law ; and the mother’s cheek and lips blanched as she listened, and her 
hands were firmly clenched, as if to prevent herself from any outward marks 
of the agitation she felt. 

“Then he is a homicide, and his life is in peril,” she said, in a hoarse low 
voice. 

“No, no,” said Fetherston, “not his life. You know too much of the 
world to think that. He could not refuse to meet Neville, of course, and 
extenuating circumstances will come out no doubt, when we hear from him¬ 
self how it happened.” 

“ But the penalty! ” again gasped Lady Tremaine. 

Fetherston drew his chair nearer to her, and said, in a low voice, “ There is 
a state where a person is not accountable for his actions. Would it not be 
better that your son were for a time supposed to be thus afflicted ? 

Lady Tremaine started, and looked round, as if afraid of listeners. “It is 
too dreadful! ” she murmured. 

“Listen to me a moment,” said Fetherston. “ You are neither a foolish 
girl, or even a weak woman, to start at names when realities do not exist. It 
may not be necessary, but it is better to be prepared for the worst. Now, 
do you not see that in the event of Wilfrid’s trial, it would be our 
best resource to prove that he is subject to fits of excitement, which make 
him beyond his own control for the time beiii". Get him placed under 
needful surveillance till all this is blown over, and till we may hope that all 
danger from another quarter is past; and then he will come into the 
world a wiser man, make a suitable alliance, and all would end well. What 
say you?” 

Lady Tremaine was silent; her woman’s and mother’s instincts told 
her the scheme was a most iniquitous one; but then if it would save her son 
from punishment, and what she considered disgrace, would not the end 
sanctify the means ? She began to question and to temporise —the first step 
to yielding. 

“ But,” she began, “ were w’e even to think of such a thing, I do not see 
the possibility of carrying it out. I never saw anything like—like-” 

“ Like derangement, you would say, in your son,” interrupted Fetherston. 
“ I could soon quote many witnesses and instances of great excitement, and 
unfounded suspicions and resentments on his part, which would go far to 
establish a sufficient case for a jury, anxious to spare a young man in Wil¬ 
frid’s position. I believe Wilson alone could prove a good deal; and AVilfrid 
has more than once behaved to me in a very violent and unaccountable way, 
besides taking away his business from poor Ilepton because he faithfully 
delivered his opinion, and retailed that of others on our unlucky case. Don’t 
fear that; only tell me, would you object to such a line of defence were it 
necessary ? ” 

“Do not urge me,” replied Lady Tremaine. “ What can I say—the alter¬ 
native is too cruel.” 

“ Only say you will empower me to act for you,” said Fetherston, “and I 
will spare you all distress and responsibility in the affair; you may surely 
trust me. I promise you to be as zealous and active in AA^ilfrid’s behalf as if 
he were my own younger brother.’* 

“ I know not that 1 can help myself,” said the lady, supplying not unwil¬ 
lingly that anodyne to her conscience. “ But be tender and careful, Egbert; 
do not resort to such an expedient, except in extreme necessity. He may 
escape, you know, and all be avoided.” 

“Certainly,” said Fetherston, “I hope he may, poor fellow; but I fear the 
pursuit will be too active. However, I shall return to town to-morrow, 
and do all in my power to save him; you of course will remain here, in case 
of his taking refuge here, thinking it may be the last place suspected.” 

There was too^ much reason in this to be disputed, and Lady Tremaine 
assented by her silence ; but the deep gloom on her face, and the occasional 
W'orking of her features, showed the agony she was enduring. 

“ I was thinking,” she said at last, “ that it would not be amiss to send for 
Hartley, and tell him what has happened. He is a man of sense and energy, 
and might be of service; ^ind of course it will be soon be public.” 


Fetherston thought for a few moments, and then said, “ I don’t see any 
objection, even though there may be no good in it. The management of the 
estate must of course be left to him for some time to come. Send for him, by 
all means. 

Lady Tremaine turned to a WTiting-table near and tried to write, but her 
hand shook too much, and she looked at her brother-iu-law with a melancholy 
smile. 

“ You see I am sadly weak,” she said. “AVill you write ?** ‘ 

“I think it ivould only excite remark,” replied Fetherston. “Send a 
message.” 

His power over his sister-in-law was rapidly increasing from the moment 
when she had tacitly yielded to his evil schemes, and she at once submitted 
to the suggestion, and dispatched a servant with a request that Mr. Hartley ' 
would be so kind as to come up to the castle at his earliest convenience. 
The summons was soon obeyed. Hartley was announced before ^he return 
of the messenger, and received by the countess and her brother-in-law with 
unwonted cordiality. 

“I am sorry to say I am the hearer of bad news, Mr. Hartley,” said 
Fetherston. “Lord Tremaine has been unfortunately induced to fight a duel 
with a distant relative.” 

“ He is not hurt, I trust!” was Hartley’s first exclamation. 

“ No, I could almost wish he were,” said Fetherston. “ He is, I doubt not, 
suffering more than if he had been. His opponent, Mr. Neville, is killed.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Hartley, in a tone of horror. “ My poor 
lord! AVhat agony for him! Where is he, Mr. Fetherston ? Have you 
seen him ? ” 

“I do not even know where he is,” replied Fetherston. “I have little 
more information than the papers give to every one.” / 

“ And the cause of the duel, if it is not an impertinent question ? ” asked 
Hartley, who seldom lost his self-possession long, and who had never cordially 
liked Fetherston. 

“ The cause is, of course, not quite clear at present,” replied Fetherston, 

“ but I fear my nephew has been a little fickle in his fancies, and given 
umbrage to the brother of the young lady. Lady Rose Neville, to whom he 
was engaged, though the affair was not yet fully arranged, or made public.” 

^ Hartley looked doubtfully at Lady Tremaine; he had some idea where 
that marriage was originally suggested; but she sat in her easy chair, pale 
and inanimate, her whole mind seemed crushed and paralyzed by the blow. 

“ I would have staked my own honour on Lord Tremaine’s,” said Hartley; 

“ I am loth to believe that he has acted unfairly in the matter vvhen it 
is fully explained, but any way it is a sad business.” 

“My own conviction,” said Fetherston, “is, that my nephew has been 
suffering from a good deal of excitement lately, and has therefore been less 
accountable for any caprices. You must have observed yourself, Mr. Hartley, 
an unusual impatience of temper, and promptness to take offence, even with 
those who wished him best, and with whom he was most nearly connected.” 

Hartley was silent for a moment; the strange look he had observed at the 
dinner party came into his mind, but he was determined not to give any 
advantage to Fetherston, till he understood his policy more clearly. 

“Lord Tremaine,” he replied, “has been uniformly kind and considerate 
with me, and I never knew a young man more generous and unsuspecting, or 
more willing to hear reason. Still he has a high spirit, and will not brook 
any undue interference, or be trifled with. However, the thing can scarcely 
be decided till he explains the affair himself. The most important matter is 
his escape just now.” 

“ I shall leave the castle to-morrow,” said Fetherston, “ and go at once to 
London, and endeavour to ascertain where he is. I was unluckily in Devon¬ 
shire when the news came, and I thought it best to come down here first; 
but to tell you the truth, I greatly fear Wilfrid has not got out of the 
country. I should not be surprised were he to make his appearance here. 
And my object in troubling you to-night was to ask you, not only to take for 
the present all business matters into your hands, but to take every precau¬ 
tion you can, in case of such a step on his part. I should decidedly advise 
his being got out of the country as quickly as posssble, till the first storm is 
blown over; and you will, I hope, have all in readiness to facilitate his 
departure with all secrecy.” 

“Most certainly,” said Hartley, “if I can persuade mv lord to go; but 
Lady Tremaine will, of course, have more influence than I in such a case.” 

“ A man in such eminent danger, Mr. Hartley,” replied Fetherston, more 
impatiently than his cooler judgment would have dictated, “ would hardly 
need much urging, I should imagine. However, if you will be good enough 
to make all necessary arrangements, I dare say Lady Tremaine will not have 
much difficulty in getting her son to avail himself of them. I presume you 
agree with me in the necessity of such a course ? ” 

“ I should not like to give any opinion till I know more of the matter,” 
said Hartley, firmly; “ but I have no right to interfere in any way further 
than to do all in my power to secure the safety of my lord to whom I am 
warmly attached, had he no other claim on my services, and to carry out his 
and Lady Tremaine’s wishes.” 

Fetherston’s face grew clouded and gloomy, but he soon regained his usual 
self-control, and replied cordially, “ I dare say you are right. Hartley, but I 
cannot look so coolly on matters as you do. I am too anxious and uneasy 
about my nephew to think of pros and cons, and proprieties. However, I 
need not trouble you with all this. • Now that I have explained the affair I 
am sure you will act with your usual judgment and coolness.” 

Hartley bowed coldly, and rose to go, saying, “I will not intrude any 
longer. You have, I suppose, given me all the instructions you wish, and, 
as I have left my daughter rather unwell, I am anxious to get back to her.” 

Fetherston assented, his polite cordiality was not to be disturbed. “ I am 
exceedingly sorry to hear Miss Hartley is unwell,” said he. “^I hope nothing 
serious.” 

“ Merely a cold, I thank you,’’ returned Hartley; “but a parent is some- 
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times over anxious, when an only child is in question, and apt to guard her 
even too jealously.” 

“ Quite right,” said Fetherston. “ I would advise you to communicate 
this bad news cautiously to her; ladies have a natural horror of such things, 
even wlien not especially interested in the parties.” 

The phrase was ambiguous, and Hartley gave a keen glance at the speaker, 
but all was calm and impassive; and turning to Lady Tremaine, who had 
seemed almost unconscious of the previous dialogue, he expressed his warm 
and earnest sympathy, and took his leave. 

^‘Take care of that man,” said Fetherston to his sister-in-law, as Hartley 
left them. “ He has his own game to play, and if you do not mind he will 
do much to ruin our plans.” 

Lady Tremaine shook her head, as she replied, “ I do not like it, Egbert. 
It is a terrible risk. Suppose it were to brin^ the reality on my poor boy. 
Better let things take their course, dreadful as it is.” 

“ And let the young Lord Tremaine, at the age of twenty-two, be sentenced 
to an ignominious punishment—perhaps the worst in the power of the law— 
rather than sutfer a little not unwholesome restraint?” returned Fetherston, 
with a cold, withering smile, which spoke volumes of surprise and scorn. 

“ As you wdll, as you will,” said his sister-in-law; her haughty spirit com¬ 
pletely bowed under the heavy trial, and by the master-mind which knew so 
well how to wield his power. “ Heaven forgive me if I am doing wrong. It 
is a hard alternative.” 

“ Trust me, Constance,” returned Fetherston in a gentler tone, “ I will 
be as gentle as possible. Wilfrid has not been either cordial or just with me 
of late, but he shall find I am his real friend. Leave all to me, and things 
will turn out well.” 

Lady Tremaiue did not reply, and soon after they separated for the night; 
and before she was up the next morning, Fetherston was some miles on his 

way to the metropolis. _ 

r ^ Chapter XYI. 

“ What is wrong, my dear father ? ” inquired Ada Hartley of her father, on 
his return from the castle. 

“There is not very good news about Lord Tremaine, darling,” replied 
Hartley, cautiously; for though he had no suspicion of the true state of his 
daughter’s feelings, she had been delicate of late, and he feared any sudden 
shock for her. 

“What is it?” asked Ada, altering her position so as to conceal her face 
a little from her father’s eyes. 

“ He has been getting into some quarrel, my love, and the result will, I 
fear, be rather serious ; however, we can tell nothing certain till we hear from 
himself.” 

“ Not with his uncle ? ” asked Ada, in a low tone. 

“No,” replied her father, quickly; “but why should you suppose such a 
thing r ” 

“Because I do not like or trust Mr. Fetherston,” was the reply ; “ and I 
more than once fancied there was no very good feeling between them. But 
you know more than you tell me; what is it? I shall not faint, even if it is 
a bad account of my old playfellow.” 

Women are certainly capable of self-control to a wonderful degree, when 
the motive is sufficient, and Ada had the powerful one of womanly delicacy 
and the desire to shield Wilfrid, and spare her father pain. Whatever the 
cause, she completely threw Mr. Hartley off his guard. 

“ Well, darling,” said her farther, “you have shown some shrewdness in 
your observation of Mr. Fetherston, in my opinion, and may perhaps help 
me with your woman’s wit; and you must know sooner or later. Lord 
Tremaine has fought a duel with one of the Nevilles; of course it is sup¬ 
posed that Lady Rose is the cause. But-” 

“Is he hurt?” asked Ada, literally choking the scream which rose to her 
lips. 

“ No,” was the quick reply, “ he is safe in body; but it is almost worse, for 
Mr. Neville is dead, and of course Lord Tremaine is in concealment for the 
present—it is not yet known where.” 

Ada had promised not to faint, and she made a powerful effort to command 
herself, but the blow was a fearful one, and she felt she could not conceal her 
agony long. 

/ “ It is very heart-sickening,” she said, “ so we will talk of it in the morn¬ 
ing. I have a bad headache, and only waited for your coming home to go to 
bed. So good night.” 

“I will send Anne to you,” said her father, catching sight of her white cheeks 
and heavy eyes. “ You should not have heard such a tale to-night.” 

“ Oh, I shall be quite well to-morrow,” replied Ada. “ Good night.” 

She left the parlour, mounted the stairs she knew not how, and reached 
her own room just in time to save a fall, by sinking on her sofa in a state 
of insensibility. 

Anne was luckily a girl of sense and shrewdness, and having observed more 
than her young mistress was at all aware of, she did not summon help, or 
sere; m in true soubrette fashion, on finding her young lady in this insensible 
state, but quickly set about applying the remedies at hand, with a judgment 
beyond her years and station. It was some time, however, before Ada came 
fully to herself, and even when animation was quite restored, her pale, wild 
looks were almost more alarming than her insensibility. Anne began to. 
undress her, and at last got her into bed, and went quietly to fetch some wine 
and water which she insisted on her young lady’s swallowing, and by degrees 
some portion of natural colour and expression returned to Ada’s face. 

Anne was glad to see tears come into her young mistress’s eyes, and fall 
gently and quietly down her cheeks. She knew it would relieve her more 
than any other vent her agitation could have, and she let her weep on without 
remark for some time. At last she said, “ Forgive me, dear Miss Ada, I am 
but a servant, and I know you are not one of the ladies who talk to those 
beneath them of their affairs; but I am a true girl, I hope, and I love you 
dearly; and perhaps we servants see and hear more than their masters and 


mistresses what goes on, so if you can trust me, I might be able to help you. 

At any rate, I would never make a bad use of anything you said to me.” 

“ Thank you, Anne,” said Ada, faintly, “ I cannot say more to-night, than 
that if you can serve me, I will trust you, and apply to you at once. Now 
leave me, for I am better, and perhaps shall sleep.” 

Anne was too modest and discreet to press further attention, and after 
lighting a night lamp and placing some cooling drink at her young lady’s 
bed-side, she left the room. 

“ Ah! ” she said to herself, “ I know what ails poor Miss Ada better than 
she thinks. James told me there was something very bad about my young 
lord, when he brought that message, and I never saw true love if he and Miss 
Ada don’t love one another. I shall tell James I won’t keep company with 
him any more, if he don’t let me know all that goes on, and try to find out a 
little too.” 

No\y Anne Benson was an exceedingly pretty girl, so really refined and 
ladylike too in her style of beauty, that even the town-bred Mr. Wilson had 
said, on catching sight of her, when she took Miss Hartley’s dress to the 
castle on one occasion, “that she would be thought a great deal of at any 
second table in London,” and tried to make some advances to the village 
beauty; but to little purpose, except that of increasing the rivalry for her 
smiles in the servants’ hall at the eastle. Anne perfectly well knew her own 
attractions, and had been equally aware of Wilson’s admiration; and she 
resolved on the present occasion to make use of both pieces of information, 
albeit she really was not very vain or coquettish by nature, all things consi¬ 
dered. The only fear was that Wilson would leave the castle be l ore she had 
an opportunity of extracting the desired information from him ; but the next 
day satisfied her on that head, for as she was up very early, in case Ada might 
need her services, she saw a travelling carriage go by with only Mr. 
Fetherston’s man on the box, and she at once guessed that Wilson was left 
behind. 

“Now,” she thought, “ if I don’t get to know all I want, and all Miss Ada 
wants, I am no true woman, and deserve to be as old and ugly as Mrs. Farmer 
herself.” 

At an unusually early hour Anne went to her mistress’s room with some 
tea; but Ada was awake, and anxious to get up at once. 

“ Wait an hour or so, Miss Ada,” said Anne, “ you will be all the stronger, 
and master will be frightened if he sees you look so pale. He is gone 
out, and I dare say met Mr. Fetherston, who is off again this morning—more’s 
the pity he ever came, to my thinking.’* 

“ How do you know he is gone, Anne ? ” asked Ada, faintly smiling. 

“ I saw him, Miss Ada,” she replied, “and that grumpy man of his ; but I 
suppose my lord’s man, Wilson, is left at the castle, and perhaps we shall 
have my lord himself soon. I shall hear when he is expected if I take the 
eggs to the castle myself, as I do sometimes when I want a walk, and you 
don’t want me, Miss Ada.” 

It should be understood that Anne was a sort of half maid for Ada and half 
superintendent of the dairy and poultry department at the cottage, so famous 
for its eggs and butter, even rivalling the castle in that respect. 

“ Take care, Anne,” said Ada, gently. “ I should not like you to seem 
forward or inquisitive in your zeal for me.” 

Scarcely had Ada said this, when she perceived the admission she had 
made, and the blood rushed to her pale cheeks; but it was too late to 
retract it. 

“ No fear. Miss Ada,” said Anne; “ but it’s only right my young lord 
should have some friends in you and master; for I don’t think my lady is 
like a mother should be to him. But lie down. Miss Ada, pray do, and I 
will come again, and call you in time for breakfast, and bring you some news 
perhaps.” 

Ada could not resist her faithful girl’s entreaties, and her own weakness 
counselled compliance with her request. She had fallen into an uneasy doze 
when Anne again entered, and began to prepare her things for dressing. 

“ Well, Anne,” she said at last, half amused to see the poor girl’s attempts 
to appear engrossed by her employment, “ what have you to tell me that you 
are afraid to say ? I can imagine what you have heard, perhaps, so you need 
not hesitate.” 

“ I don’t believe half of it. Miss Ada,” she said, indignantly. “ I am sure 
my lord is too good to kill any one, let alone jilting any young lady after he 
had courted her; above all, when I am sure he was-” 

“ Stop, Anne,” said Ada, firmly. “ We must not judge Lord Tremaine by 
idle gossip; and I only wish to hear anything that may be of use. No 
nonsensical servant’s tattle, remember, my good girl. Has any one any idea 
where Lord Tremaine is now ? It might be of service to know that.” 

“ James says he is pretty sure my lord must have meant,to come here,” 
replied Anne, “for last night the butler, he says, made Mr. Wilson very com¬ 
fortable, and he got quite good-humoured and chatty, and the butler said,, 

‘ It’s very strange, Mr. Wilson, my lord did not trust a staid person like you,* 
and Mr. Wilson said, ‘ Of course I know more than I tell every one, and if he 
did not start on the north road, and Mr. Somers after him by the next train or 
so, I never knew what a gentleman in whose service I was did, that’s all,* 
but I can keep counsel, thank heaven.’ So of course that’s what the poor 
young gentleman means to do.” 

Ada grew more uneasy at this. If Anne were correct in her information, 
Wilfrid ought to have been there long before. “ Was he ill ? Had he been ‘ 
arrested ? ” Her brain grew giddy and heart sick at the idea; but she felt 
that much depended on her self-command, and with a strong effort she 
mastered her terrors, and preparing to dress, listened quietly to Anne’s not 
inappropriate comments on what she knew or guessed of the affair, resolved 
to meet her father with a demeanour which should reassure and induce him 
to speak freely and without reserve to her. 

Mr. Hartley looked keenly at his daughter as she entered the room where 
he waited breakfast for her; but she neither looked paler nor more depressed 
than was natural under such circumstances in her present state of health, and 
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ler first qucstioE, after giving him his cup of coffee, was a very natural one, 

“ Now, dear father, tell me afl about tliis sad affair. I am much better this 
morning.” 

Mr. Hartley accordingly repeated to Ada what he had heard, adding Do 
you ever remember any proofs of eccentricity or excitability in Lord Tre¬ 
maine, Ada, when you were children or since you came, home ?” 

“ Certainly not eccentricity,” slie replied; “ excitable and impulsive he 
may be at times, as all persons of his temperament are, I believe ; and I can 
fancy his getting into trouble from too eager pursuit of the fancy or enjoy¬ 
ment of the moment; but-- ” 

Ada’s voice trembled; she knew full w’ell the thoughtless impulse which 
had led him to appear heartless and flirting with Lady Kose, and no doubt 
to the death of her brother. 

“ Nothing like insanity, Ada r ” asked her father. 

Father ! ” she exclaimed, “ w'hat a dreadful idea ! No, no, never! ” 

“ Do not look so shocked, my child,” said Mr. Hartley. “ I do not believe 
it; but I do not doubt there will be an attempt to ground a defence on that 
score, and I wished to have your unbiassed opinion about him.” 

Ada looked anxiously at her father. She longed to tell him all; but not 
yet she thought,—not till the last moment. 

Father,” she said, “promise me that if such a wretched line of conduct 
is adopted, you will not desert poor Lord Tremaine; I am certain it would 
he far worse to him than any punishment, and perhaps make him actually 
what they pretend. Promise me, dear father.” 

“It is not necessary, my child,” he replied. “I had previously taken the 
same view of it, and determined to use every effort for the poor young fellow; 
hut I am hut one, and not an influential man either; so I am not too 
sanguine.” 

“ You have energy and a true heart, and right on your sid^” said Ada; 
“do not let us despair; depend upon it such designs cannot stand against a 
strong will, and a true heart.” 

Ada looked beautiful in her generous, enthusiastic confidence, and her 
father tenderly kissed her tearful cheek, thinking, as he did so, that a lovelier, 
nobler creature never graced the coronet of Tremaine than his own fair Saxon 

Chaitek XVII. 

A w^eek had passed, and Lord Tremaine’s fever had reached what Mr. 
Lomax believed to be its height, and he assured Somers a few hours would 
decide the issues, for the life and future intellects of his friend. 

“ If the fever abates, and his senses do not return, it will be a bad affair,” 
said the doctor; “ the brain has been so severely strained—mentally I mean— 
that I am more anxious about that than his life.” 

Somers shuddered, and devoutly wished he had never been concerned in the 
affair, though to do the generous fellow justice he never for a moment thought 
of deserting his friend, how'ever trying might be the position in which he would 
be placed. 

No trace appeared at present to have been obtained of their retreat; for in 
spite of Somers’s constant and vigilant watch, not a suspicious person had 
appeared in the vicinity, nor any circumstance awakening alarm occurred. 
Mr. Lomax appeared to have a shrewd guess of the nature of Lord Tremaine’s 
trouble, however, from one or two hints he dropped, and Somers easily 
guessed the affair had appeared in the papers with suflicient clearness to 
enlighten the good doctor on the subject. 

^ On the evening of the seventh day, when Mr. Lomax paid his usual late 
visit, he said, on leaving the patient’s room, “ I believe before morning a 
decided change will take place. I should like you to be with my patient, Mr. 
Franks (Somers had given that name), and in case of necessity send off for me 
without a moment’s delay. I tell you again, I verily believe his faculties are 
ill more danger than his life.” | 

Somers promised constant watch over his friend; but the doctor lingered 
and hesitated a little—a very unusual circumstance with him. “ I tell you 
what, Mr. Franks,” he exclaimed at last, “ I hate meddling with what does 
not concern me, but I have gut interested in you and your poor friend; you 
seem very different to most of your class, and it is no use standing on 
ceremony when life is at stake ; you won’t be offended if I speak plainly ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Somers, his face flushing, “ I have seen enough of 
you to trust you, Mr. Lomax, and I will tell you the whole truth before you 
go further, though I fancy ypu can guess it. My friend has fought a duel, 
and his opponent is killed, though how is a mystery to me ; for I could swear 
poor Tremaine fired in the air.” 

Mr. Lomax did not look surprised. “I guessed how it was,” he said, ^ 
“since I saw the affair in the papers; however, what I had to say was, that 
I am afraid they are on your track, for the Morning Fast of this morning says 
positively there is little doubt a clue has been obtained; and from the wording 
of the paragraph, I do not think it is a mere report. Now what is to be 
done ? ” 

“ I do not see what can be done,” said Somers, and he looked very grave. 
“ Of course Lord Tremaine cannot be moved, nor can I leave him; so that 
there is nothing for it but to keep quiet.” 

Mr. Lomax looked with a kindly sympathy very different, to his usual 
brusque air on the young man. “ Y^ou are a fine-hearted young fellow,” he 
said, “ and I should be sorry to see you or your friend come to grief. I tell 
you what I propose. If Lord Tremaine gets over to-night as I expect, I think | 
there would not be much danger in removing him in a careful way to my I 
house, and then all the people here have to do is to say a gentleman was here 
ill, but is gone away, which will throw them off the scent for a little time, 
till you may perhaps get away in good earnest.” | 

“ But will they be discreet enough to keep to this ? ” asked Somers. | 

“ Trust them,” said the doctor ; “ old Hardy is under obligations to me, and 
the wife and Martha have fallen in love with you both, and will stick to any¬ 
thing that will serve you. At any rate it is less risk than finding you here.” 
“But you, my good friend,” said Somers, “will it not get you into 


trouble? We must not drag you into our mess, however kindly you may 
risk it.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said Mr. Lomax, “there is nothing wonderful in a doctor having 
a patient under his ow'ii oare. I am not bound to know anything, except that 
one of you is seriously ill; make yourself easy about that, and t^ell me if you 
like the plan.” 

“ I am truly thankful to you for suggesting what is such a troublesome 
scheme to yourself, my kind friend,” said Somers ; “ and as to my part of it, 
it wdll relieve me not only from danger but from a responsibility I am too new 
to admire.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor, “then I will make arrangements, and be 
here early if I don’t hear from you in the meantime. Now go to Lord Tre¬ 
maine, and if he does not sleep in an hour’s time give him this draught, and 
be sure and send for me if there is any change, unless decidedly a good one.” 

Somers promised, and the doctor took his leave. 

“ Trouble finds friends as well as tries them,” thought Somers, as he took 
his station by his friend's bedside. “ Who would have expected such real 
kindness and noble feeling in a country practitioner. If poor Tremaine gets 
over this, I am sure he will repay him handsomely. 

He took his post by the patient’s bed-side, half concealed by the curtain, 
though he could see every movement of the feverish, restless sufferer. For 
nearly an hour Lord Tremaine remained in the same state, muttering inco¬ 
herent sentences, and incessantly tossing to and fro; at last however there seemed 
a slight lull in his restlessness ; he remained longer quiet, the movements of 
his limbs were less frequent and gentler; and just before the time mentioned 
by Mr. Lomax for a second dose to be administered of the composing mixture, 
he sank into a deep if not a tranquil sleep. Hours went on, and Somers him¬ 
self, wearied with fatigue and anxiety, leaned his head against the bed, and 
fell asleep. He hardly knew how long he had been in that position, when he 
was awoke by the souud of his own name, faintly but distinctly pronounced : 
“ Somers, where am I ? ” 

“ On a journey, my good fellow,” he replied, “ and fallen ill by the way, 
that’s all; there, you are better now, so don’t talk or disturb yourself, but try 
and go to sleep again.” 

Lord Tremaine smiled, and soon obeyed his friend’s injunctions; the 
influence of the soporific was still strong upon him, and he slept almost till 
the doctor arrived, when he awoke to a state of consciousness more thoroughly 
than he had done before, and^asked the same question, without the least 
remembrance of having done so already. 

Just as Somers was dreading his next words, lest they should advert to the 
past and present painful circumstances, Mr. Lomax arrived, and looked with 
satisfaction on his patient after feeling his pulse. He said aside to Somers : 
“ The fever is pretty well gone, but the eyes don’t look quite natural; how¬ 
ever, time will do much.” Then turning to his patient, he said, “You are 
so much better, my lord, that I think you can bear a change, so I shall take 
you to my house, to have you under my own eye for a few days.” 

“Why not take me home?” asked Lord Tremaine, feebly; “my mother 
will expect me. Does she know I am ill ? ” 

“ We did not think it necessary to alarm her, so you had better get well 
again before you return home,” replied Mr. Lomax; “now I shall have 
a basin of good beef tea made for you, and then we will try what you 
can do.” 

The tea was brought, and administered under the doctor’s own eye, and 
the patient took it with per.^ect docility, while Mr. Lomax told Somers 
he had brought his own chaise for the invalid, in which he could be placed 
in blankets, and conveved to his house, without the fatigue of dressing him. 

“ It is strange,” said Somers, “ that he seems to have no recollection of 
what brought on his illness.” 

“ It is not wonderful at present,” said the doctor; “ but if it continues, it 
would be a bad symptom. However, the first thing will be to remove him, 
and time must prove the rest.” 

It was a long and tedious process, even under the skilful management of 
Mr. Lomax; and when it was at last completed, and the patient placed once 
more in a comfortable bed in the doctor’s house, his exhaustion was excessive, 
and a slight return of fever was even more alarming. 

“ Still it was a choice of evils,” said Mr. Lomax; “and we must now do 
our best to give battle to the malady, after cheating the officers, I hope.” 

The day went on slowly, but by degrees a slight improvement cheered poor 
Somers, who was half in despair, and he joined Mr. Lomax at his late 
dinner with better appetite and spirits than he had done since the fatal 
morning of the duel. 

Mr. Lomax liked a glass of wine; and being a bachelor, and in fair 
practice, he could afford a good one; so even the fastidiously trained Frank 
Somers could find nothing to object to in either sherry, claret, or port, 
successively placed before him; and both gentlemen warmed into intimacy 
over the decanters. 

“Now,” said Mr. Lomax, aftet a short visit to ascertain whether nis 
patient was going on satisfactorily, “if it is not an impertinent question, tell 
me what friends has that poor young fellow to take his part if it comes to the 
worst ? Much depends on influence and energy in getting a man off in such 
cases.” 

“ I hardly know what to say on that point,” replied Somers. “ His 
mother is very proud of him ; but still I believe she would rather see him in 
his coffin than living comfortably, contrary to her ideas of what is due to his 
ancestors—heaven rest their souls, say I, for his and mine too; but I don’t 
see why we should be miserable to please them. I fancy she is terribly afraid 
of a very pretty girl in his neighbourhood, and that made her push on a 
match with the sister of this unlucky Neville—a distant relation, to make 
matters worse.” 

“ Then, no one else ?” ejaculated the doctor. 

“ Yes, an uncle,” replied Somers, “ who is next heir to the title and 
estates, with whom he was on the eve' of a friendly Chancery suit—the unde 
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'being still young, some thirty-five or so, and a man not troubled with fine 
ft'elings for any one but his ov/n comfort and position, and very coolly 
considered by him.” 

“ Very bad, very bad,” said the doctor. “ Small chance for him with such 
guarduans and friends. Sorry for him.” 

“I ann too much in the same boat with him to do much good, I fear,” said 
Somers; but I will not desert him, for a finer, more generous-hearted fellow 
never breat?icd. I have often wondered how he came to be Fetherston’s 
nephew.’’ 

“ The old falXe of the mouse and the lion comes true sometimes,” observed 
Mr. Lomax, sentL'^ntiously, “ and it may do so in my case, country doctor 
though I am; and J really feel honestly interested in your friend, and if I ever 
can serve him the wul won’t be wanting, I can assure you.”^ 

The evening soon wo'^e away, and Somers, worn out by his previous night’s 
tvatching, was glad to early to bed, and leave his friend to the care of 
Mr. Lomax’s housekeeper, \who her master vouched for as a capital nurse. 
He soon fell into a deep sWP, and so profound were his slumbers, that it 
hardly seemed to him an hour ^«nce he went to bed, though the daylight told 
a diflerent story, when he was w^pke up by a loud knocking at his door, and 
the voice of Mr. Lomax applying iV’ admittance. 

“ Come in,” he said, mechanicallX and the doctor entered, wrapped in a 
very gay-looking dressing gown, h^ head surmounted by one of those 
w^ouderful caps, by which gentlemen ma'nage to disfigure themselves during 
their hours of retirement from the world iL\general. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Somers. ‘‘' Is Tremaine wome ? ” 

“No,” was the reply; “ but Hardy has jut^ sent up to say that two men 
who look like police officers, have been inquiring* nt the Green Dragon for the 
gentleman who anived there on such a day, ana^ though he did his best to 
put them off the scent, he thinks they were but halt' satisfied. Now, you can 
do no good by staying, but rather increase the dange^^ > leave your friend to 
me, make the best of your way to Hull, and get a fishin^^ ®mack^or some such 
humble craft to take you on board till affairs are a little 

“ I don't like leaving poor Tremaine in the lion’s ja\%Xs/’ said Somers, 
hesitatingly. 

“ But as your being here, too, will deprive yon of all powe^** 
and make matters ten times worse, it may be very fine sounding generosity, 
but anything but common sense in my opinion, for you to stay. 
are a sensible fellow enough, I am sure ; so take the advice of a ma.^ twice 
your age, and who has seen something of life, and these affairs, too, 
jjay. I was not ten years an army-surgeon without being mixed up in a 
of such matters, you may suppose.” 

Somers thodght for a few minutes in silent anxiety, but his blunt friend’s 
arguments were too really sensible not to prevail, and he at once yielded to 
necessity with as good grace as he could. 

“ I suppose it must be so,” he said, “ though I do not like leaving him in 
his present state.” 

“ Trust me, I will not desert him,” said the worthy disciple of Galen, 

“ and he shall know whose doing it was when he is well enough. Now, 
make haste and dress, while I send up for a chaise to Hardy’s.” 

Somers was not long in his toilette ; but he had scarcely finished breakfast 
when the chaise was announced, and at Mr. Lomax’s earnest advice he went 
off without seeing Lord Tremaine, who continued in a half-dozing state from 
extreme weakness, and as yet seemed scarcely to notice any one, or even his 
change o-f apartment. 

“ Now, Bill,” said Mr. Lomax to the driver, “ this gentleman wants to 
catch the eight o’clock train down; he will give you half-a-crown extra if 
you manage it.” 

The mail grinned, and set off at breakneck speed, nearly running over a 
farmer’s wife, who was just coming back from early market, to say nothing 
of a dozen little urchins who ran but to see the “shay.” However, though 
the hack posters could not quite keep up this speed. Bill redeemed his 
promise and earned his half-crown; and Somers was soon whirling away 
in the express-train on the road to Hull. 

Just about the moment when Frank Somers was starting from the station 
two men approached Mr. Lomax’s door, and demanded to see that gentleman, 
who soon answered the summons. 

“We are come,” said one of the men, “to arrest Lord Tremaine and 
Mr. Frank Somers on the char^ of murder, on the coroner’s warrant, backed 
by a county magistrate. We know they are in your house, and it will be at 
your peril if you throw obstacles in the execution of our duty.” 

Mr. Lomax quietly looked at the warrant tendered for his inspection, and 
said coolly, “ I have no such intention, my excellent friend; but there are 
two little obstacles over which I have no control. There is only one gentle¬ 
man in my house, theret)re you can hardly arrest two ; and it will be at the 
ositive and certainly fatal risk to his Life that you can disturb the sole guest 
have (even if he proved to be one of the culprits), since he is in a state of 
delirium, and was brought to me as a strsaige patient.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the other man, “don’t mean anything uncivil, 
but we know for certain that two gentlemen came to your house. We have it 
from those who saw it; so, sir, I don’t exactly know what to think, you 
see, sir.” 

“ Your accuracy does you honour, my good friend,” said Mr. Lomax in 
the same cool tone, “ two gentlemen did come to my house, but one of them 
not requiring my services left me to go about his own business or pleasjire, 
whichever he pleases.” 

The men exchanged looks and seemed rather puzzled. 

“ We must do our duty, sir,” said the first speaker at last, “ and though we 
do not doubt your word about the sick gentleman, for he’s a young hand, I 
hear, and such things are taken to heart when they ain’t csed to them ; but 
yOu must put up with one of us stopping here while t’other goes after the 
young chap that’s gone off, unless you like us to take your patient out of 
your hands at once.” 


“ You would soon transfer him to the sexton if you did,” said the doctor 
gravely. “ Listen to reason a little, my friend. My character is pretty well 
known hereabouts, and my word is as good as a bond with the neighbour¬ 
hood round, rich and poor. *Now there would be great inconvenience in 
your giving me the honour of your company in my house; but I can get you 
accommodated at the cottage directly opposite, and I give you iny word of 
honour my patient shall not leave my house without you, unless when you 
can see him you find he is not your man.” 

“I have no doubt of that, sir,” said the man; “ we’ve traced them from 
sure information. However, I do not think you woujd run the risk of 
helping a man off, after seeing a warrant for murder against Him, so I will 
trust you.” 

Mr. Lomax went himself to the cottage he had mentioned, where a 
widow lived under great obligations to him, whom he felt sure he could 
trust not to gossip, or do mischief to the cause of his unfortunate patient. 
She willingly consented to do anything that would oblige Mr. Lomax, or 
serve the poor young gentleman, though there was something rather fearful 
to her simple mind in a police officer’s presence. Meanwhile the second 
officer had gone off in pursuit of Somers, and Mr. Lomax greatly feared he 
would get on his route too quickly for him to have a chance of escape. 
However, it was useless to worry himself about the matter; he had his 
hands pretty full, he thought, with a sick nobleman under a charge of murder 
in his house, and a police officer for a near neighbour. 

(To be continued.) 


* WINTER.—A Snow Scene. 

’Tis a fair scene to gaze on! A white world 
Steep’d in a golden radiance, for the sun. 

Like a rejoicing bridegroom, sheds his beams 
As lovingly upon the frozen earth 
As when they fell on emerald-tinted meads, 

Or gaily danced on blue and laughing streams; 

And as a royal bride the earth appears. 

Hiding her beauty ’ueath a snowy veil 
That flashes with a million sparkling gems, 

As all the treasures of Golconda’s mine 
Were scattered here. 

The wonder-worker. Frost, 

Has wrought strange marvels, and in one short night 
Has pour’d such wealth of ornament around 
As never could the painter’s art produce. 

Or sculptor realise. On every pane 
Of cottage window there are rich designs. 

All executed with a master hand: 

Mountains and rocks, forests and shady pools, 

And lordly castles, and fine minarets, 

A.nd graceful wreaths, and gorgeous arabesques, 

^And elfin forms, grotesque as those who dwelt 
yv ;ith Prospero in the Enchanted Isle ; 

A fal'^T treasure, that will melt away 
E’en aX upon it. 

Oh how fair, 

How bright ^ud glorious is this wide expanse. 

This scene of .^-rctic splendour ! The wild dreams 
Of eastern poets ure embodied here. 

And hills of pearl, und silver trees, whose boughs 
Bend ’neath the jewc'*!® clustering on their sprays. 

No longer seem a tale fairy lani 
Tall elms their leafless Ranches intertwine 
Like pillar’d aisle in old ca.'’bedral fane. 

Their glittering fretwork ceile'.^l by the blue sky. 
Unshadow’d by a cloud; and ha^k ! a strain 
Bursts from the throat of yon smaiJ chorister. 

Of sweet and heavenly music. ’Tis a robin. 

Perch’d daintily upon a pearly ^ray ; 

His scarlet breast glows like a living flame 
Against the snowy background. Rugged oak&> 

Whose aged limbs, time-worn and tempest-toss’d. 

Are clad in glittering robes of silver sheen. 

Look like rude giants, by some magic wand 
Transform’d to youthful beauty. 

The crisp snow 

Crackles beneath the bounding feet of youth. 

And joyous urchins shout with wild delight. 

It is a glorious, joy-inspiring scene; 

My soul imbibes its beauty, and thanks God 
For all the varied loveliness that decks 
Each changing season ; Spring with verdant leaves 
And youthful freshness; Summer with her flowers 
And rich perfumes; and Autumn with her store 
Of ripen’d grain, and luscious fruits, and woods 
All gorgeous with their many-tinted leaves. 

Lastly, majestic Winter comes, and sweeps, 

With icy hand, leaves, fruits, and flowers away. 

And clothes the earth with riches of her own. Mnemostnb. 


He that gives good advice, builds with one hand ; he that gives good 
counsel and example, builds with both ; but he that gives good admonitioii 
and bad example, builds with one hand, and pulls down with the other. 
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EOSALIE ST. CLAEE; 

OR, THE FOUNDLING OF THE SNOW-STORM. 

A LEGEND OF WILTON CASTLE. 


Charter X. 

On the evening of Rosalie’s escape -with the earl from the convent of St. 
Michael, the countess, Lord de Seiilis, and Sir Alexander Ewing were engaged 
in earnest and apparently amicable conversation at Wilton Castle. 

“ Well, Cousin Marguerite,” said the knight, after a pause, “ so both peace 
and goodwill are once more established between our men. Long may it last! 
I have shown you that it is our interest to pull together; our safety is in 
unity. I confess that I acted foolishly and rashly in my attack upon the escort; 
but love and anger prompted the act. I am now sorry for it, and deeply regret 
its occurrence. Here is to the continuance of our present amity! ” and so 
saying he raised a goblet to his lips, and with a bow to Lord do Senlis and 
the countess, tossed off its contents. 

“ I believe that your sorrow for the past is genuine, and heartily respond to 
your sentiment,” replied the countess ; “ and in confirmation of our renewed 
friendship I have resolved to give a grand supper on the fourth evening from 
the present, and I trust that you and all your border lancers will attend. 
Over the wine cup old feuds and misunderstandings will be forgotten.” 

“ And our present alliance more strongly cemented,” interposed Lord 
de Senlis. “ Come, Sir Alexander, you must not refuse us.” 

“ I have no wish to do so, my lord; but on behalf of myseif and my men, 

I accept the invitation as frankly as it is given. We will not fail you. At 
what hour will the board be spread ? ” 

“Two hours before midnight, Alexander,” responded the Lady Marguerite; 

“ but come early, and bring all your men witli you. We would not that one 
should be absent.” 

“ Your wishes shall be obeyed to the letter, cousin; they shall all come,” 
replied the knight with a smile, and shaking hands Avith the countess and her 
brother, ho rose and left the room. 

As the door closed on the free lancer, the countenance of both Lordde Senlis 
and his sister changed; the bland expression of familiar friendship gave way 
to the fierce Joy of triumphant hatred, and the latter muttered hoarsely, half 
addressing her brother and half in mental soliloquy to herself, “ Let them 
come, Marmaduke! Let them come! It will be their last feast; for poison 
shall do its work better than steel. I could cry for very joy. Insult, threat, 
irony, and many a standing debt of a similar nature, all avenged at the same 
time. Ah 1 Sir Alexander, silly fool that thou art! The strong arm is no^ 
match for the scheming brain I ” and so saying the Lady Marguerite yielded 
a T,'ihl laugh. 

“ Sister,' thou art a veritable demon. I look upon the death of these \nen as 
a necessity, not as a cause for rejoicing. I very nearly feel a sort of compas¬ 
sion for them, but pity is out of place ; they must die, and thy pb\fls are well 
conceived. Alexander has evidently no suspicion of our playir g jjim false; 
and if we execute as well as we have plotted, all will end well V »» 

“I tell you all shall end well,” replied the countess. Never fear that 
suspicion will be aroused! The first notice the half-bes^ttcd revellers will 
have of their doom will be the sharp pangs of burnir g ^gony as the poison 
eats into their very vitals; they will be then too far g^one to resist or escape, 
and over the torture of one I will watch, ay, wretch and gloat, till he dies, 
till he perishes, in madness and hopelessness cursi ^g curses even 

Avill be as honey! ah ! ah ! Checkmated at ! And now to prepare the 
feast,” and, springing from her chair, she als ^ quitted the room. 

A few hours after the above conversatioT\ Sir Alexander Ewing was enter¬ 
taining two guests in the guard-room of ,Penyard Castle. The round bloated 
countenance of one could belong to no ^le other than Ted Parr, the other was 
a tall, thin knight, equipped in a mi’^nificent suit of armour, inlaid Avith gold; 
the lions passant Avhich he bore^ on his Avhite surcoat proclaimed him to 
be a high officer of the crown. The table Avas covered Avith Avine cups, with 
papers, and. writing materials,. The strange knight held a scroll of parchment 
in his hand, which he WfFd reading carefully. At length he put it down, and 
turning to his host, 

“ So,” said he, “ t.nis is a written promise from Lord de Senlis to maintain 
the cause of the a:rch impostor Lambert Simnel. I see it is signed by him ; I 
know the writi’^igj and can prove it to be his, for I have seen it often before. This 
other docutr <;nt on the table is his letter to the usurper Richard of Gloucester, 
tendering nim allegiance even after he had sworn fealty and entered into the 
service, of our present gracious king Avhen yet Duke of Richmond. He is 
witliout doubt a traitor to the Crown, and a perilous one. As to the Countess 
de Grey’s attempt to bribe the soldiery of the guard to assassinate tlic king’s 
majesty on the eve of battle, you have shoAvn me too many proofs to admit of 
my any longer doubting the fact. The Lord de Senlis and his sister are 
plotters of too dangerous a nature to be suffered to remain at large, and the 
CroAvn Avill not prove ungrateful to him who delivers them into our hands.” 

“ That I Avill engage to do upon three conditions,” replied Sir Alexander. 

“What are they?” inquired the knight; “I have authority from his 
majesty to enter into any conditions, and to make any offers Avhich I may 
consider expedient. Speak, therefore, and explain thy demands.” 

“ Firstly, my Lord Ashbourne, I must be guaranteed pardon by his majesty 
for every raid, foray, crime, or fault I may have executed or committed in the 
past; secondly, that I be allowed to hold the castle and estates of Wilton for 
life, Avith all its privileges; and thirdly, as I am the sole instrument in 
bringing these traitors to justice, that I may at all times have access to them 
during captivity, and when they suffer have the honour of superintending 
their execution, and, if I claim it, of Avielding the axe with mine own hand.” 

“ Your first and last proposition I unhesitatingly agree to,” responded Lord 
Ashbourne ; “ but as to granting the castle and estates of Wilton for life, that 
is asking too much; you say that Ambrose Lord de Grey, who yesterday 


attained his twenty-first year, and is consequently now the real owner of tlio' 
castle and barony, lies imprisoned in the Abbey of Saint Mary-le-Dean, on 
the charge of sacrilege and abduction of a nun from the convent of ^int 
Michael; you furthermore infer that his doom Avill be death ; but how knoAV 
you that he may not obtain pardon ? ” 

“ Because such crimes as his are seldom or ever pardoned, and even if life 
Avere offered I feel sure he Avould not accept it, unless mercy Avere also shown, 
to her he loves; and her doom is certain as the shafts of Fate.” 

“ But he may escape,” persisted Lord Ashbourne 

“ The same reasons that would prevent his accepting pardrju if it were not 
also offered to Rosalie St. Clare, Avould hinder his seekitjo- safety in flight.. 
No, they Avill both die, and then there will be no heir to Cne'castle andbawiiy 
after his decease.” 

“ If such should really happen to be the fact—if thq Earl de Grey does suffer 
death, then I accede to your second request also. In that ease vou shall be 
Lord of Wilton; for, as in failure of heirs, the r^ght of possession will revert 
to the Crown, so the CroAvn Avill have the ri,ght to regrant it to Avhom it 
chooses. But, remember, if Lord de Grey ^nappens to escape his doom, the 
second part of the compact is void. You. shall have an equivalent, but the 
OAvnership of Wilton is hereditary.” 

“ I shall not need to demand an equivalent,” replied EAving, with a laugh. 
“ So if you Avill just pass me pen and. paper, I Avill Avrite out my three requests, 
and then you can at once sign them and affix the seal. Thus the matter Avill 
be settled.” 

“AndAvhatis your part of the engagement, Sir Alexander I will also 
take that down,” said Lord -Lshbourne, as he took up a pen from the table. 

“ A portion of my compact I have already fulfilled by revealing and clearly 
proving the treason and villainy both of Lord de Senlis and Lady Marguerite 
de Grey,” replied Sir A^^exander. “ I furthermore promise to admit the royal 
guards into the castb^^ so that they may be arrested without unnecessary 
bloodshed and loss ©f life. Evidence shall also be brought against them on 
their trial such as f ©nly can procure, and as Lord of Wilton I will faithfully 
discharge the dirties of a vassal to my liege lord the king.” 

“That is su fficient; we understand each other,” s.aid Lord Ashbourne. “In 
the name of king i accept your offers, and thank you for your loyalty and 
zeal.” 


The d.rafts on both sides were then sealed and exchanged, and Sir Alexander 
took t’ne oath of fealty; and after quaffing a few more cups of Avinc, Lord 
-^^sh journe j-ose to depart. 

“Do Ave perfectly understand each otherhe inquired, as he buckled on 
nis helmet. “ My men are to be at the outer barbican at tlie fourtli midnight 
from thejiresent; your free lancers to be on guard there. What is the pass¬ 
word ? ” 

“ Checkmate,” responded EAving, with a fiendish laugh. “ I have a fond^ 
ness for the Avord, and ’twill do as avcU as any other. Mind you are to the 
time ; leave the rest to me. Directly you are inside the castle the alarm-beU 
Avill ring out, and at its first stroke every free-lancer’s dagger Avill be at a 
De Grey retainer’s throat. Farewell till Friday.” 

“ Farewell. I Avill not fail you,” returned Lord Ashbourne, as he left the 
room. 

Five minutes later Lord Ashbourne was journeying with a small retinue 
beneath the starlit sky along the high road to Gloucester. 

“ Well, Parr,” said Sir Alexander, Avhen they found themselves once more 
alone, “ our schemes prosper. My revenge is ao idle dream; it is already 
more than half fulfilled, for both my boy riA'al, the Lord de Grey, and the 
dainty damsel who rejected my suit, Avill suffer death. Ah! Ted, that plan 
of the escape from the convent and their recapture was Avell conceived and 
skilfully executed, and noAv my last triumph is draAving near. The moment 
is arriving Avhen I shall see the Countess de Grey and her brother arrested in 
their OAvn castle, and all through me. I shall behold them tried as criminals, 
and it is I even Avho am to Avield the axe that is destined to terminate their 
lives and infamy together. Ah! ah! the instrument shall not be too sharp. 
I have strength and patience for a dozen blows if need be, and at every 
shriek and groan I will laugh and shout, ‘ Checkmate!—not check, cousin 
Marguerite, checkmate! ’ ” 

“ And then you will also have the castle, and all the broad estates of 
Wilton!” remarked Parr. 

“Ah! even that is not to be rejected, Ted, but ’tis revenge for Avbich I 
thirst. Marguerite de Grey, her brother, the boy Ambrose, the girl Rosalie, 
and I, are now even. The Countess’s taunts, sneers, and irony have fallen on 
her head, while the silly fool, now that she fears me, is striving to make friends 
again, and stoops to favvn upon and flatter me. Ah! ah ! how 1 laugh, 
at her shalloAv schemes. She Avill soon fear me more; but come, Ted, drink, 
man, let us drink to make time fly,” 


Chapter XT. and Last. 

It is the night of the feast of reconoiliation, and in the banqueting hall of 
Wilton a brave and gallant company are assembled around the festive and 
well-spread board of the Countess de Grey. 

At the head of the table, at a raised dais, surmounted by a canopy, sit 
the Lady Marguerite and her brother. Lord de Senlis, the former attired in a 
magnificent costume of rose-coloured silk, covered with rich lace sown with 
pearls, and the latter fully equipped, save the head, in a suit of handsome 
plate mail, inlaid with silver. 

The countenance of the countess is beaming with smiles as she bends 
forward to converse Avith Sir Alexander Ewing, who sits at her right ^and. 
Lord de Senlis appears less composed, and though he freely passes the Avine cup 
and plays well the part of a hospitable host, yet he is evidently ill at ease, 
and replies to Ted Parr’s occasional remarks in curt monosyllables. 

Nearly a thousand guests are present, more than half that number being 
composed of the free lancers of Sir Alexanc^r Ewing. The remainder 
consist of the officers of the eastle and the knights and men-at-arms of] 
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the baronSk They are all mingled, boon companions together, each retainer 
of the De Greys having on his right and left a spearman of Penyard. 

The glare from one hundred sconces sheds a lurid light upon the assembly, 
upon the waving tapestry, on the arched roof, and on the brightly burnished 
armour and rough-bearded faces of the revellers. 

The feast is at its height; every face looks happy, and the sound of jest 
and laughter rings through the hall mingled with the clashing of goblets and 
/ wine cups. The Lady Marguerite still converses with the knight, wdio 
. returns smile for smile, and ail seems happiness and contentment. 

“ Refill your goblet, cousin,” said the countess, as a richly apparelled page 
placed fresh wine upon the dais at which they sat. “ It is tlie wine of 
; Syracuse.” 

“Nay, let me first replenish yours, fair cousin. “The wine will taste 
sweeter after your lips have sipped it,” replied the knight, gallantly. 

The countess held out a golden cup and Sir Alexander filled it to the brim. 
Without hesitation she drank off the contents. 

“ To your future happiness and our renewed friendship, Marguerite,” said 
Ewing, filling his goblet, and with a deep bow he also drank the sparkling 
liquid. 

“'Tis a glorious wine,” he remarked, after he had a second time filled the 
cup; “I never tasted such before.” 

“ Yes, it is a glorious wine—at least so says my brother, I am not a judge,” 
replied the fair hostess with a smile, as she sipped a glass of apparently pure 
water. Then turning to the old seneschal she said, “Allen, see that all our 
guests have their cups filled with this rare wine of Syracuse.” 

Meanwhile time flew quickly on. It was already verging upon midnight, 
but the revelry continued with unabated vigour. The song, the laugh, the 
jest were freely bandied round; faster and faster flowed the wine; brightly 
learned the new replenished lights, flashing upon plume and mail, on rich 
resses and joyous faces, while at the dais beneath its gorgeous canopy more 
friendly and confidential grew Sir Alexander and the countess, and even the 
grim Lord de Senlis now shared in the general urbanity, and quaffed goblet 
after goblet of rich Cyprus wine with the reckless Ted Parr, wdio w'as seated 
on bis left. 

At this moment the knight lent over the arm of his chair still nearer to the 
countess, and with a smile whispered in her ear, “ Do you play chess, fair 
cousin } ” 

“Yes,” she-wplied, as though sui-prised at the question. Then noticing 
the peculiar expression of the knight’s countenance, she said, “ But why do 
you ask, Alexander ? You look as though a peculiar meaning were attached 
to your words.” 

“Nay, how so?” said Ewing, with a meaning smile; “I only inquired 
because I remember that a few weeks ago we were playing a game which circum¬ 
stances prevented our then concluding. I propose that to beguile the time we 
fight it out now—I recollect the exact position of the pieces—I was checked 
by your knights! ” 

A shade of uneasiness and alarm crossed the Lady Marguerite’s brow at this 
unpleasant allusion to the past, but forcing a smile she replied, “ I thought, 
Alexander, the game was given up as drawn. We both played our men 
badly. Why return to it again ” 

The manner of the knight entirely changed, his brow grew dark, and his 
eyes flashed with triumph as he laid his hand on the countess’s shoulder, and 
hissed in her ear the words, “ Because I was not mated, and therefore wish to 
fight it out and see who is the victor. In a few minutes we will set the board. 
Meanwhile, listen and tremble! ” 

As he spoke the great bell rang wildly out, and amid the uproar, the 
clatter of mail and tramp of many feet were heard in the outer corridor. 

All was by this time confusion in the great banqueting hall. The countess 
in guilty terror clung to her brother. Lord de Senlis, who, stupefied by aston¬ 
ishment more than alarm, neither spoke nor moved, but gazed vacantly around, 
and played with the hilt of a dagger that depended from his belt. 

Then nearer and nearer sounded the footsteps without. They were evidently 
approaching the great door at the lower end of the hall. A flourish of 
trumpets rang shrilly forth in the direction of the barbican, and at length 
roused from their apathy the knights and followers of De Grey began to bestir 
.themselves, and made as though they would handle their swords and daggers. 

Sir Alexander saw the movement. Quick as thought his own sword flashed 
from its sheath, and turning to the countess arid her brother, he shouted in a 
lend voice, “ Checkmate, the game is mine I ” and waved the gleaming steel 
above his head. 

In quick obedience to the preconcerted signal each free-lancer of Penyard 
drew his poignard, and griping his left-hand neighbour by the gorget band 
held the sharp point to his throat. It was madness to resist, the brave 
garrison of Wilton were taken by surprise, and at a disadvantage ; the treason 
was discovered too late; they were at the mercy of their foes. 

At this moment the huge door at the bottom of the hall was thrown open, 
and Lord Ashbourne at the head of a chosen troop of the royal guards appeared 
* upon the scene. Leaving his armed followers at the entrance he advanced 
alone to the upper end of the room, and raising his visor said, “ Marmaduke 
dc Senlis and you. Marguerite de Grey, I arrest you both on the charge of high 
treason. Behold the royal warrant, and your accuser is Sir Alexander Ewing. 
Knights and gentlemen of Wilton,” he continued, turning to the garrison, 
“ this does not in any way affect you. If you will give me your parole not 
to attempt a rescue you shall be instantly released and retain your arms. Any 
uctempt of yours to prevent the execution of the royal commission would be 
injurious to the prisoners and perilous to your own safety; for I have double 
the force you can oppose to me, and my men already occupy every part of 
the castle! ” 

Quieted and pacified by his words, and seeing that resistance was useless, 
and having but little real love for either the Lord de Senlis or the Countess de 
Grey, their knights and retainers with one consent gave the required parole. 

“ What are we accused of, my Lord Ashbourne ” demanded de Senlis at 
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length. “ My conscience reminds me of neither deed nor thought that could 
by any possibility be construed into treason against my lord the king.” 

“ Marmaduke de Senlis, you are charged render three heads,” replied Lord 
Ashbourne. “ First of joining the conspiracy of the infamous Ilatcliffe;. 
secondly, of making propositions to thcj Duke of Norfolk on., the field of 
Bos worth to go over to that usurpei: Richard of Gloucester; and lastly, of 
supporting the pretensions of Lambert Simnel. As for you. Marguerite de 
Grey, not only are you accused cS. treason against his sacred majesty, but also^ 
with covertly attempting his vnurder.” 

“ And this is to be proved by the instrumentality of Sir Alexander Ewing 
said the Lady Marguerite, who to all appearance had by this time perfectly 
recovered her composure. “ With your permission, my Lord Ashbourne^ I 
would seek to liavij a few minutes in private with that knight. Think not for 
a moment that It is about the matter which you have just introduced to our 
notice; that gives me but tittle trouble, for'in its own proper time all that he 
has told you will be disproved. My only wish is to terminate a game of chess 
in the ante-room which your arrival interrupted. Cousin Alexander, have you 
any objection.^ I fancy you were desirous to finish the contest.” 

Every body was astounded by the calmness of the countess, and none more 
so than the knight himself. He had expected to see tears, and hear despairing 
supplications for mercy ; he bit his lip with vexation as he mechanically rose 
from his chair, and, with Lord Ashbourne’s permission, followed his cousin: in 
the direction of the ante-room, accompanied by two of the royal guards. 

“ You may keep guard at the door, gentlemen. I have no intention to- 
escape,” said the Lady Marguerite, with a ringing laugh, as she swept from 
the banqueting hall to an inner apartment with which it communicated. 
“Now, Alexander, my dear cousin,” she continued, as she closed the door, 
“ we will conclude the game. Sit down, for you look ill.” 

An alteration had indeed taken place in the appearance of the free lancer’s 
features during this short passage from the supper-table to the ante-room.. 
The expression of his countenance had entirely changed; his face now 
appeared flushed and bloated, the veins of the forehead had swollen out like 
cords, as though ready to burst, and the eyes were rolling and bloodshot, and 
he staggered towards a chair as though overcome with wine. 

“ So you think you have won yoitr game. Sir Knight } ” said the countess, 
calmly. “ You have betrayed me and my brother into the hands of the king, 
and you are satisfied ? ” 

“ Not yet. Marguerite de Grey, not yet,” replied Sir Alexander, momentarily 
aroused from the lethargy which was fast creeping over him by the sound of 
his companion’s voice. “ Your measure of agony and suffering is not yet full.. 
After conviction, and convicted both you and your brother assuredly will be,, 
it is I who am to visit you in your prison, provide you with comforts, and 
offer you hope and consolation. It is I, moreover, who am to be your 
executioner ; I am deputed to wield the axe that is to terminate your wretched 
life, and am permitted to gloat in joy over every drop of blood that falls from 
your headless trunk. After your death, it is I who am to be Lord of Wilton, 
the owner of both your castle and estates. Ah, ah! the game is indeed wonl”^ 
and with a hollow laugh the knight again sank back in his chair. 

“Stop, Alexander, look at the board again!” said the countess, with 
grim smile. “ I have another move, and, instead of losing the game, check¬ 
mate you. Ah! you do not comprehend. Let me whisper in thy ear,” and, 
advancing towards the free-lancer, she bent forward and said, “ Sir Knight, 
you are again foiled. I will prove all those documents which accuse me and 
my brother of treason to be forgeries. You will not be present to bear 
witness to the contrary; neither will you see my execution, for I shall live to 
laugh at your shallow plots. This very evening I have met you with your 
own weapons. You are defeated. Sir Knight, and have only a few minutes 
more to live.” 

“ Ah! ” he exclaimed, “ how so ? What mean you ? ” 

“ In plain words, then, you are poisoned,” she replied. * “ Feel you not the- 
racking tortures of the destroyer as he darts through your frame and mounts up 
to your brain ? The cool air of this room is hastening your doom. Your com¬ 
panions, who have drunk of the same cup, have an hour more spared to them,. 
Now, what think you—who wins ^ It is my turn to cry, checkmate ! ” 

The doomed man started from his seat. Ilis courage and pride had alike 
vanished before the grim phantom of death. He at last understood the 
meaning of the inner pain which was consuming him. For a moment he 
forgot his hatred of the countess; he forgot everything in a pitiful longing 
for life, and he threw himself at the feet of the Lady Marguerite, begging 
and praying for mercy and forgiveness. 

“ Spare me, save me ! ” he cried, “ and I will serve you faithfully through 
life. I will atone for the past, and rescue you, and own all that I have 
stated to be false. Oh ! Marguerite, pity, pity ! ” 

“ Ay, such pity as you would have awarded to me, base wretch! 
retorted the countess with a mocking laugh. “ I can save myself without 
your aid. But even if I desired to show mercy to you, I cannot. It is too 
late; even while I now speak, the very flesh is rotting on your bones; your 
face is already mortifying with decay. The wine of Syracuse has done its 
work. And now, farewell! I leave you to your doom; to die in despair and 
madness. Perish as you have lived—a hypocrite and a coward! Checkmate !" 

So saying, she rose from her seat, and advanced towards the door. Her 
hand was on the latch, when with a last effort of despair and hatred, Sir 
Alexander sprang to his feet, and rushed upon her. Before she could escape,, 
he seized her in his arms; resistance was in vain; with a crash they came 
together to the ground. 

The countess was undermost. The free-lancer’s left hand gripped the 
Lady Marguerite’s white rounded throat, and his knee was on her breast* 
The next moment he had drawn his long Spanish dagger and raised it in 
the air. He essayed to speak, but could not; the words were lost in a death 
gurgle, as with a flash the ruthless steel descended in the white panting 
bosom, and at the same instant the knight fell dead on the prostrate body of 
his victim. 
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The countess uttered a loud shriek as she received the fatal ivound, and the 
room door was instantly burst open by the royal guard. 

Among the first who rushed into the ante-room to learn the meaning of 
that agonising cry was Lord Ashbourne and the Earl Ambrose de Grey. The 
latter only fi\^e minutes since had arrived at the castle with liosalie St. Clare 
and a company of spearmen. Learning how matters stood from some of the 
royal guard, he consigned his betrothed to the care of two of the countess’s 
tire-maidens, and hastily passed on towards the banqueting-haAl. He had 
scarcely entered the apartment, lately the scefie of revelry, but now of terror 
and gloom, than his worst fears were more thari confirmed. Then the loud 
«hriek followed from the ante-room, and recognising his mother’s voice. Lord 
Ambrose dashed past the irresolute and hesitating guards, and bursting open 
the door entered the inner room. 

Here a terrible scene presented itself. The countess lay in the middle of 
the room, a crimson stream of blood flowing fupm the deep woumk in her 
breast, in which the free lancer’s dagger was still buried up to its very hilt. 
The knight was stretched across the body of his destroyer, quite dead, his 
eyes, protruding and bloodshot, still appearing to glare with demoitiacal 
hatred and malice, while his countenance, blue and livid, was already assumhig 
in places the black spots of mortification and decay. 

The Lady Marguerite still lived, and relieving her from the weight of the 
4ead man, ^r son, assisted by Lord Ashbourne, raised her from the floor, and 
gently laid her on a couch; this however only hastened her death; the 
crimson tide of life flowed the faster from the movement. Opening her 
eyes she murmured faintly, “The Venetian water—a feiy drops to each— 
there is enough—they may yet be saved.” Then recognizing her son’s face, 
she uttered a piercing shriek and fell back a corpse. 

Catching the meaning of the Lady Marguerite’s last words. Lord Ash¬ 
bourne left the young earl to mourn beside the body of his mother, and 
speedily returned to the banquet-hall. Here all was still confusion ; beside 
his chair of state, pale but determined, guarded on either side, stood the Lord 
>de Senlis, his hands and feet bound, a prisoner at his own table. 

The bold and unscrupulous free lancer Ted Parr leant back in his seat as 
if in a dreamy reverie, taking little notice of what was going on around, w'hile 
most of his companions in arms were lolling listlessly on the wooden benches 
or else leaning heavily on the table, as though overcome with wine, forming a 
strange contrast in their demeanour to the interested and excited countenances 
of the knights and followers of De Grey, who, una^ware of the terrible plot of 
the Lady Marguerite and her brother, gazed on the heavy and apparently 
besotted countenances of the Penyard spearmen with surprise and disgust. 
One hasty glance sufficed to show Lord Ashbourne how matters stood; he 
clearly saw that the free lancers were under the influence of poison, and that 
not a moment was to be lost. 

“They are dead, both your sister and Sir Alexander Ewing,” h&^said, as 
he passed along, in reply to Lord de Senlis’s silent appeal; and then per¬ 
ceiving the Venetian water-bottle standing beside the Lady Marguerite’s 
empty wine-cup, he proceeded to take it up. 

Lord de Senlis received the news of his sister’s death with stoical indiffer¬ 
ence, but when he saw Lord Ashbourne handle the Venetian bottle, he sprang 
forward, and forgetting his bonds, he tried to knock it over. In this he was 
foiled, and unable to free his hands he muttered a fearful oath, and gnashed 
his teeth with baffled and impptent fury. 

“Eemove your prisoner, guards,” shouted Lord Ashbourne; “if he at¬ 
tempts to escape cut him down. Knights and men of Penyard,” he continued, 

a base and villainous plot has been practised upon you this nigbt. You 
are all poisoned, but this bottle contains an antidote suffleient to save all. 
The Countess de Grey has confessed it in her dying moments; rouse up, there¬ 
fore, before it is too late.” 

These words had the effect of completely arousing the spearmen to whom 
they were addressed. Ted Parr eagerly swallowed the proflered cordial, and 
his example was quickly folloived by the remainder of his companions in 
arms. The beneficial influence was soon apparent, and all were saved. 

Without one exception the knights and vassals of the De Grey barony were 
enraged and disgusted at the deception of the countess and her brother; and 
when a few minutes later Lord de Senlis, bound and guarded, was led a 
prisoner from the banqueting hall, he departed amid the execrations of his 
own retainers. 

The Lady Marguerite was buried in the chapel of the castle without the 
prayers of the Chbirch, and Sir Alexander Ewing as a murderer, in the 
cross-road leading to his border fortalice; and three months later Marma- 
duke Lord de Senlis expiated his crimes on the block in front of the Tower of 
London. 

Lord de Grey and his charming countess, once the tire-maiden Eosalie 
St. Clare, lived a long and happy life at Wilton, a life of mutual love and 
confidence. _ They were married by the Lord Abbot of St. Mary-le-Dean; 
and the bride’s father, the old monk of St. Mary’s, once the gay and brave 
Duke of Lincoln, through the influence of the young earl with the Cardinal de 
Lisle was permitted to quit the abbey of St. Mary’s and reside at the castle 
■of Wilton. Here, tended and cared for by the affection of a daughter and a 
son, the old man ended his days happily, and in peace ; and ere he departed 
to another and a better world, lived to behold three lovely grand-children 
sport among the corridors and terraced gardens of feudal Wilton, enlivening 
the old castle like morning sunbeams; the youngest and brightest among 
t^m of a similar age and the exact counterpart of the little foundling who, > 
eighteen years before had been lost and found in the wintry snow-storm on 
the banhs of the AVye. 

The Earl de Grey had, after all, not allied himself to a humble tire-maiden, 
but to the daughter of a house as noble as his own; yet he did not value her 
more on that account, for it was not his nature to worship mere title or 
worldly rank. He loved the tire-maiden as fervently as* he did the duke’s 
dau^ter, for herself alone, for the goodness and affection of her heart, and 
for the simplicity and purity of her mind, as much as for her personal beauty. 


With all its many recollections of early British princes, Saxon kings, 
Norman earls, and lordly abbots, there are few legends connected with the 
time-honoured but crumbling walls of Wilton Castle and the old abbey of St. 
Mary, niore tragic or more instructive than the legend of Eosalie St. Clare, 
THE Foundling of the Snoav-Storm. J. S. B. 


THE VILLAGE 

The Villa.Gfe Coquette 
Js a dear little pet, 

"With a form full of grace 
And a sweet pretty face, 

AVitli eyes (’gainst all odds) 

That were ne’er made for clods ; 

So shining and bright 
Like the stars of the night ; 

And many the hearts 

That have felt their keen darts, 

And are caught in the net 
Of the Village Coquette. 

Yet every girl thinks 
She’s a pert little minx, 

And they cannot make out 
What the men are about, 

That they should be wooing 
And billing and cooing. 

Neglecting all others. 

And vexing their mothers. 

Who say w'ith a groan, 

'Twixt a sigli and a moan, 

“No good e’er came yet 
Of a Village Coquette ! ” 


COCiUETTE. 


There’s the son of the squire, 

Who should have look’d higher. 

Is making her presents 
Of woodcocks and pheasants ; 

And 'tis said every one 
Has been shot by his gun, 

While she gives him such smiles. 
For which many walk miles. 

And when they are slighted 
They say, with hopes blighted, 

“ 'Twas for what she could get, 

Oh ! the artful coquette ! ” 

Yet soon we shall find 
That she’ll not prove imkind. 

But will settle in life 
As a good little wife. 

And her husband wdll love 
With such truth as to prove, 

That though she was thought 
To be quite good for naught, 

Her detractors were wrong, 

For she’ll prove before long 
That there’s good even yet 
In the Village Coquette. W. M. W. 


RACHEL'S CURSE. 


A long line of blue clouds hung over the coast, at tbe twilight of a sunny 
September day. In tbe ivest, tbe crimson, orange and purple strove for tbe 
mastery. Above, in tbe dark, blue bcavens, one star came forth after another, 
with a soft, pale gleaming, and in tbe east, tbe young moon rode slowly on, 
like the lone, solitary vessel that lay below at sea. Off, in the dim ivoods 
behind, one could discern tbe golden tints of the trees, just turning from 
tbe deep green of summer ; Avbile along the smooth Avbite beach, tbe brown 
seaweed dragged its shining folds as each successive wave tbreiv it up from 
the depths. Brown and crimson, purple and gold, orange and blue, gave out 
their beautiful tints, alike unobserved by tbe three rough-looking men who 
were ivalking over tbe beach towards a low, miserable-looking but, from the 
chimney of which a cloud of white smoke was struggling upward. One of 
the men, Avbom his companions addressed as Burgess, remarked that Eacbel 
was at home ; adding, “ perhaps the old witch will ask us to supper.” 

“Not she, indeed;” rejoined tbe one who walked nearest tbe speaker, 
“she was never knoivn to offer bit nor sup to*any mortal yet. What can 
she do Avitb all her money, I ivonder.? ” he added, reflectively. “Poor old 
thing! she ivill get murdered one of these nights, for there are people bad 
enough to rob a woman, I suppose.” 

“ Yes,” said the third, a sturdy seaman, named Hopkins, “ there are as 
many sharks on land as in the sea, and to these it matters hut little whether 
their prey is man, woman, or child.” 

“True,” put in the first speaker, “but an old witch like Eacbel Hollings 
is no food for sharks. Old Nick looks after his own. These Manks witches 
arc the shark’s friends, and have always held the winds in obedience, say you 
not so Burgess ? Wreckers ashore and sharks in the sea know how to respect 
a witch.” 

Burgess was about to reply, when a shrill cry issued from the house 
which they had now reached. It ivas more like the cry of a wounded 
animal than that of a human being. 

“ She is at her work,” said Burgess. “ She always does this before a storm 
and according to the loudness of her shriek, I should j udge we shall have a 
pretty tough one before many days.” 

As he spoke, they entered the hut. Beside the broad flat stone that served 
for a hearth, sat a woman, who once might have been handsome; but ip 
whose face were the lines of deep passion. The long abundant hair, still 
black and soft, was wound around her head like a coronet. A close observei 
might have noticed something almost coquettish in the graceful folds of hei 
black dress; and certainly no one would have associated her idea with that o1 
a witch. She lacked the orthodox grey hair that should have streamed elf¬ 
like in the wind, the fierce eyes and the masculine stature that distinguish 
veritable witches. Seen in another place Eacbel would have been called only 
a decent countrywoman in mourning. 

The furniture of her room was simple, but perfectly neat and well kept. A 
chest of drawers displayed some rare sea shells on its top; and some large 
branches of red and white coral lay on a table at the further end of the room. 
It was a poor place; but the neatness of the room and the blazing fire made 
it look more cheerful than half the fishermen’s cottages. 

She did not appear to notice the entrance of the three men for some time; 
although the fact was, that she had seen them from the time they had turned 
the corner of the path leading to her house; but it was not her policy to let 
them know it. Some words were muttered by her in a low voice, and they 
stood motionless until she had finished. She turned her eyes upon them at 
length, and addressed herself to the foremost of the three. 

“David Burgess,” she said, in atone at once ironical and severe, “you have 
done well to ship on board the Betsy, You had forgotten, I suppose, that 
she belongs to a man who made me a widow and childless But it is well. 
You have come to me this night to ask if your voyage shall be prosperous. Do 
you expect that it will be so ? The Almighty does not hold his thunderbolts 
in a careless or a weak hand. Terrible and mighty are his punishments ; and 
if he has allowed Thomas Eaton to prosper for awhile, he hus his scourgihga 
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no less in store for him. The old man might have known this when he 
allowed five husbands and fathers to go out to sea, in a vessel that he knew 
would never reach port. What did he care ? The brig was insured for more 
than it was worth, and Eaton made money ; hut do you think the spirits of 
those five men never visit him ? ” 

“ I have heard of this, Aunt Rachel,” replied Burgess; hut come, forget 
this now and tell these poor fellows whether they will come back to their 
families or not. For myself, I am not married, and it does not matter.” 

“Nay, it is not for you to say that,” said Rachel. “There is a blue-eyed, 
waxen-skinned girl on the hill yonder, that will weep and sob when the storm 
of next Friday comes, and the wreck of the Betsy is thrown upon the shore.” 

“ 0, no, no! Aunt Rachel, don’t say that,” eagerly exclaimed the young 
sailor, while the other two men visibly shuddered. “ We shall be out of the 
harbour by that time, with plenty of sea room and a smacking breeze.” 

“ 0, indeed, if David Burgess knows more than the one he came to consult, 
there’s an end to it.” 

And Rachel took her knitting from her bag, and drew nearer the fire, as if 
thinking any more words quite unnecessary. 

The sailors were, however, unsatisfied. - She had awakened within them a 
feeling of restless uneasiness, and they could not turn away without something 
more consoling than the wholesale destruction at which she had more 
than hinted. 

One of them took a crown piece from his pocket, and said, with enfeebled 
attempt at jocularity, “ Come, Aunt Rachel, see if silver will not give us a 
better chance than you have predicted ? ” 

“No—prophecy is prophecy,” she replied, “and will not be turned aside 
for money. There is yet time to alter your purpose. If you would avoid the 
fate I predict, go not in that ill-fated vessel.” 

She would not speak again, but settled herself determinedly at a distance' 
from them. Hopkins was the first to propose going; and, as they found that 
nothing more could be elicited from Rachel, the three sailors left the house. 

If they experienced a momentary anxiety in regard to what she had said, 
it was dissipated shortly in the minds of all. Hopkins and his brother-in-law. 
Starling, were soon in the presence of their wives, and John Burgess was 
mounting the hill on which dwelt the blue-eyed damsel to whom Rachel had 
alluded. 

There was not a prettier nor a better girl on that rugged coast than Jenny 
Morgan, the object of his attachment. ^ Meek, gentle, and patient, sweet- 
tempered and industrious, she was at oiice the comforter and nurse to her 
infirm parents, and the kind, indulgent helper to her young brothers and 
sisters. Nothing could be done, suffered, or enjoyed, in the Morgan 
family, without Jenny. She was the hope and joy, the stay and staff of the 
household. She had loved David Burgess from a child, even as he had loved 
her ; and after this one voyage they were to be married. 

Once or twice during their long and earnest conversation that evening the 
thought of Rachel’s prophecy would rush over him like a flood; but the sweet 
spell of the young sailor’s first love-dream would soon dissipate the terrible 
consciousness that, after all, Rachel’s words might be verified. The maiden’s 
own words again recalled him to a sense of the fear which he had actually 
experienced while in the old house. 

“ And so you actually sail to-morrow, David ? ” said Jenny. “ When will 
you come back ? ” 

“Heaven knows, Jenny,” he replied. “I may never see you again. If 
not, keep this token near your heart until another lover makes you forget me.” 

Tears were in the mildly reproachful eyes as he said this. 

“ This is too cruel, David,” she faltered out; “ and to-night, of all nights, 
too, when we are parting—it may be, as you say, for ever.” 

But long before the time of parting came, each had forgotten these words 
in the hopeful love that dwelt in &th their hearts. When David left 
Morgan’s house that,night, or rather morning, for already the grey dawn 
was approaching, he snatched an hour’s uneasy sleep, in which Rachel seemed 
to be holding Jenny above the billows, and Hawkins was rowing furiously 
towards the place where he expected to see her dropped. 

But the day rose fair and bright. There was but little breeze—hardly 
enough to warrant their sailing; but the brig was slowly going out when the 
clock struck nine. The hours went by, and still she remained in sight. 
Afternoon settled down with that lazy dreamy repose which autumn days 
sometimes bring, and now the shadows began to lengthen in the pale soft 
twilight. On the beach, people had gathered, after their early tea, to watch 
the out-going brig, and, on a high rock, the owner, Mr. Eaton, had taken Iris 
seat, the most interested, apparently, of all. 

“ How slow the old craft goes! he muttered to himself. “ She won’t be 
in warm w^ater these three days at this rate.” 

( “ Slow enough now, Tom Eaton! ” said a voice so near him that he started 
and turned pale. “ Slow enough now, but when the storm comes she will go 
fast to destruction.” 

“ Who are you, woman r ” he asked, “ and what do you know about the 
weather ? You are not the old fortune-teller down yonder—the witch as they 
cull her—hey ? ” 

“ I am the widow of Richard Hollings,” she replied—“ the man whom you 
drew down io death, in the miserable shell which you called a vessel. My 
curse and the curse of Heaven has been on you ever since, and only waited 
this night for fulfilment. Do you see that brig ? ” she said in a loud voice, 
close to his ear. 

“ Sorry to say I do, ma’am,” he replied, with mock courtesy. “ I should 
be better pleased if she were out of sight.” 

“ She will be wrecked to-night,” said Rachel. “ The storm is coming, and 
before long the sea will be boiling up foam, and Tom Eaton’s brig will lie 
beneath it. You did not get it insured, I hear. Why not, as well as the 
other ? Oh, I forgot! That one was old and crazy. This is staunch and trim. 
Wi shall see to-morrow.” 

“ Confound the witch! ” said Eaton^ turning uneasily away. He could 


have struck her for her words, but there were people by, who would have 
prevented even the rich shipowner from laying hands upon a woman. 

Eaton rose from his seat and wmlked down to the beach. He heard some 
one following him; but it did mot suit with his proud sense of importance to 
look round. It was Rachel Hollings ; and when he had obtained a place to 
stand in the crowd that had gathered on the sands, she was there, too, close 
behind him. 

He became grievously annoyed by the questions that wmre put to Rachel, 
and the dry sarcastic way in which she spoke of the brig; but he could not 
move without actually forcing a passage through the crowd, and he remained 
in torture. He had begun to fear that he had'erred in not having the brig 
insured. 

While the groups stood watching thus, the wind, which had been low, sud¬ 
denly rose. The waves grew black as night; the gust was succeeded by 
thunder; and in the fitful glimpses which the lightning gave them of the 
brig, they saw, what they might have seen before, had they thought it possible 
that such was the case, that she was being driven towards the shore. 

A groan from Eaton betrayed that he saw it too, and a wild laugh that 
sounded strangely enough from the sober, grave-looking woman w'ho stood 
behind him, was evidence that it was not unmarked by her. 

“ Hush! one would think you exulted in her danger,” said a serious- 
looking man near her, who evidently did not know who she was. 

Mr. Eaton pressed through the crowd again, as if unable to bear her 
presence; but in vain did he flee; she was at his side almost instantly. 

At the left of the crowd the rocks ran out in a point to the sea. It was a 
dangerous place, as many a wreck could witness ; and the Betsy wms fast ap¬ 
proaching it. Rachel’s eyes were fixed steadily upon this point. Her lips 
moved, and Eaton heard at intervals a few scorching words that seemed to 
burn themselves into his soul, for they spoke of retribution for the past. 

“Yes,” she murmured, “this is the very man who began life by enticing 
vessels to the shore by hanging out false lights. When his plunder of 
wrecked ships and dead bodies permitted it, he bought old vessels, and per¬ 
suaded poor and destitute men to ship on board them. No rate of insurance 
was too great for him to pay, for he was sure of a return.” 

She was telling this to the stranger, and Eaton felt that she was pointing 
at him while she spoke. Hardly had she finished the last sentence, when the 
lightning again showed the ill-fated vessel, rocking and plunging. She was 
now near the shore, and a few more lurches would inevitably throw her on the 
extreme Outer barrier of rocks that guarded this point. 

In her eagerness to see this, Rachel Hollings leaned heavily over Eaton’s 
shoulder as he stood on the very edge of the water. With a man’s strength 
and will, he started suddenly aside, and she fell forward. As she fell, she 
gra.sped at his coat, and he lost his footing on the wet sand. He struggled to 
^et free, but she held on with a grasp that defied him now, for it was the 
death grasp. She knew it too, and at that moment she poured into his ear a 
terrible malediction, that shook even that hard and selfish being as the 
wind shakes the lightest reed. A moment more, and she was rescued 
by the exertions of two brave men; and after awhile, Eaton was drawn 
perfectly insensible from the waves. Meantime the brig had struck on the 
rocks; and the darling wealth which he had so prized was feeding the 
devouring sea. 

When he awoke from that long swoon, in which he had been so near to 
death, he seemed broken-hearted. His trust was in riches alone, and they 
had deserted him. Four poor fellows found their graves in the deep. One 
of those who escaped was David Burgess ; he too had been near to death ; and 
he became thoughtful and serious in the contemplation of his danger. 

It was David’s last struggle with the sea. He married Jenny Morgan 
and settled down steadily at home. He was ever kind to the widows of his 
two comrades, and to Rachel while she lived. She gave up fortune-telling, 
and supported herself by her work. She had tasted revenge, but it brought 
only bitterness. When Thomas Eaton lay sick, it was she who watched many 
nights by his bedside. Pity for his sufferings succeeded to her former feelings 
toward him. The point where the Betsy was wrecked is still known only 
by the name of Rachel’s Curse, a name over which the repentant woman, 
while she lived, often wept bitter tears. W. B. 0. 


COME AVHERE MUSIC DWELLS! 


Oh, come where music dwells, 

For ever floating round ! 

That now with rapture swells, 
Then dies in whispering sound ! 
The charm your soul shall fill 
With pure celestial fire ; 

Put forth your noblest skill, 

And touch the golden lyre. 


Oh, come in bright array, 

With sunshine, smiles, and flowers ; 
It is a festive day, 

And pleasure counts the hours. 

Lead ott with dance and song, 

Let music mirth inspire ; 

The happy sta:ain pi’olong. 

And touch the golden lyre. B. F. M. 


Wedding Ceremonies on the Alps. —There are still many of the old 
customs remaining, of which one of the most peculiar is the weading, which 
has some of the features of those in the northern part of Germany. An 
orator is the bearer of invitations, who is often the village schoolmaster. He 
makes a formal speech before every house, which all the people run to hear. 
On the morning of the wedding he accompanies the bridegroom and grobins- 
mcn to the house of the bride, where they breakfast togeth'er; after ^ich 
he makes a speech to the father and mother, recounting to them all the noble 
qualities of the bridegroom, and beseeching them to give their daughter 
willingly away, as he is sure a long life of happiness is in store for her. A 
rival orator then “ takes the word,” and presents the dark side of the picture, 
all the difificulties of the new position, and the VHtues of the bride. After 
this “parliamentary” discussion the bride depails with her betrothed for church, 
amidst prayers, and tears, and good wishes; and to keep up her spirits, 
musicians cheer her way with song. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

NELLiEa»idJACQUFs.—What people waat to promote their 
hapiuncss is tranquillity of the heart. Contentment 
cannot he bought in any market save that of wisdom 
and prudence. Rashness, absence of forethought, 
and want of self-control, are three of the great weak¬ 
nesses of the human character. Take inshinces to be 
found in the lives of great men as illustrations. Addi¬ 
son sought refuge in a tavexm from tlie asperities of the 
haughty dowager he had made his wife. Swift went 
mad, probably through remorse, for he had been a great 
scoundrel. Dryden played the hind and panther with 
his conscience ; anc^ Bolingbroke died in exile. Pope 
was all his life a wa.spish little fellow. Burns was a 
victim to his drinking; and Scott’s later years con¬ 
trasted darkly with his early ones. Then we have 
Byron, who.se heart 

Was generous, noble; noble in it s scorn 
Of all things low or little ; nothing there 
Sordid or servile — 

.and yet he was miserable, self-made miserable, and all 
through dissipation. He was the victim of an ill- 
trained temperament. Indeed, if we were to take the 
biographies of all our eminent men, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find one who had not more than what ought to 
have been his share of the world’s troubles. And if 
we come to our own individual experiences, we shall 
Slid precisely the same thing occurring. Among the 
great as well as the low there is ranch unhappiness. 
Society teems with it; and if, in the majority of in¬ 
stances you were to look for the causes, you would be 
puzzled to discover them. The lover, conSdent of his 
mi.'^tress’s constancy, has still a doubi;; he naiTOwly 
observes her, suspects all who approach her, weighs 
her every word, scrutinises her every action ; in short, 
plays the spy upon her conduct. In like manner the 
husband lias his trials. Sickness and death invade his 
home. At other times the wear and tear of business 
sour his temper, and then discord broods over the 
hearthstone. And there are the merchant and the 
trader secure in their untold wealth, and yet they 
are restle.ss; they want something more, and not 
knowing what it is, devote their energies to the acqui¬ 
sition of wealth, which actually they do not require, 
and so indirectly inflict an injury on society; for we 
hold it to be sound economy to maintain that when 
once a man has obtained a competency he should retire 
to enjoy it, and not make himself a bond-slave to 
Mammon, for the Siike of a surplus he cannot carry 
with him to the grave. But the fever belongs to no 
exclusive class of i)ersons, nor does it manifest 
itself in any very special manner — the statesman 
and the divine are equally infected with it. The 
former, although in office, is in perpetual dread of 
being turned out; and the latter is frequently so 
inflamed with doctrinal ze.al that he will scarcely give 
himself time to take sufficient nourishment, and so 
lays the foundation of chronic disorders. The labourer 
in like manner, although he may have eveiy rational 
necessity, is discontented. Even the boy who wished 
to sit on the gate and eat fat bacon all day long is no 
exception to the rule—he knows that ere long he must 
descend, and the reflection damps the ardour of his 
enjoyment. So that, whether in glory or love, fame 
or pleasure, accumulated honour or lavished reward, 
riches or poverty, there is still the same all-pervading, 
penetrating and rankling wantof sometliing .apparently 
not within reach, but in reality quite close at hand ; 
for when the heart requires solace, those who seek may 
find. 

W. E.—The sin against the Holy Ghost (Matt, xii., .31, 32) 
has never been thoroughly defined by any Church. 
The whole tenowr of St. Paul’s teaching would 
imply that it must be a sin knowingly committed 
against the operations of the Holy Ghost, and the 
convictions of conscience, and this interpretation 
.applies most forcibly to the conduct of the Phaiisces 
to whom the words were addressed by the Saviour. 
Sir Thomas Browne hints at certain sins of which it is 
both improper and unwise to write or speak, lest any 
men should be drawn into the commission of them. 
Despair and madness often arise from a misinterpreta¬ 
tion of certain portions of Scripture; and to a Christian 
there can be nothing more dangerous than the state of 
mind arising from such misinterpreted belief. Francis 
Spiree was one who believed he had committed this 
sin against the Holy Ghost ; “ never pleaded any m.an 
so well for himself,” says Buidoii, as this man did 
against himself; and so he desperately died. Felix 
Plater gives many other instances of this desperate 
malady. From these our correspondent will see what 
wise mercy governed our Saviour’s mind when he was 
silent upon that sin which he himself has told us can¬ 
not be forgiven. There are so many beauties and 
mercies to meditate upon, that it is very unwise to 
look only upon threats of the Gospel. 

Simple Nellie and her sister, who managed to allow 
two gentlemen tj^walk with them, and to ascertain 
their address, did a very simple and wrong action. 
Answering the letter was a worse step still: 

Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 

If young women could only see the evil, or half, or one- 
tentk of it which springs from such acquaintances, 
ttey would be very careful how they answered “ mili- 
fary-looking men ” or strangers in the street. Be 
wiser in future. 

B. M. Q.—In the case of Lord Clyde and Sir James Out- 
ram, the presentation of the Freedom of the City of 
London is adding the civic crown to the laurel wreath 
of victory, the highest honour a general can receive—far 
beyond Stars and Garters, which are but baubles in 
comparison—and the strongest expression of public 
approbation the first city in the world has in its power 
to bestow. 


Nipped in the Bud. —Yours is a case that suggests com¬ 
ments that may be useful to others. In no class of 
the community is a more peculiar improvidence dis¬ 
played than th.at to which populai* report points as the 
mo't painstaking and economical. The bulk of a 
large section of our middle classes can be proved to be 
too prone to rely on the favours of present success to 
the total disregard of the future and all its contingen¬ 
cies. Smitten with the glitter of a temporary triumph, 
they leave old age .and family necessities to the chances 
of ever varying trade, .and the value of accumulations 
which a hitch in our complic.ated banking system, a 
panic, or a n.atural depression in prices would in a 
moment dismiss to the regions of fiction. Pluck, we 
are to be told, is the soul of trade ; but we have yet to 
learn that dishonesty is a necessary ingredient in the 
staple article, or that courage is merely to be esti¬ 
mated by the example of successful adventurers. In 
war, jirudence and sagacity ultimately overcome the 
boldest genius, the most daring heroism. Napoleon 
was the greatest warrior; Wellington the best general. 
The former, in the hour of victory, could make a 
splendid advance, but in that of defeat only an 
inglorious flight,ending in overwhelming, irretrievable 
disaster. Wellington, on the contrary, by bestowing 
as much .attention on the means of retreat as suecess, 
was enabled in critical emergencies to retire with 
decency, and at a distance recruit his energies for 
.another struggle. Napoleon, einulating the eagle, 
scaled the Alps and won Piedmont. Wellington 
planned the lines of Torres Vedras in an’hour of quiet 
thought, and in less than two years afterwards drove 
the finest troops of Fiance headlong over the 
Pyrenees. If circumspection, therefore, is necessary 
in the conduct of war, it is no less so in all the affairs 
of life.. 

J. P.—War, it must be confessed, is a fact—an institu¬ 
tion, and its destiny a subject so pregnant with sug¬ 
gestive thought, that the brain grows dizzy with 
conjecture. This much we know, that its history 
exhibits a complete series of improvement. Stones 
were the first weapons, and then climbs came into 
fashion; afterwards bows and arrows; then swords, 
axes, pikes; and lastly firearms. Steam and electricity 
.are jijradually being enlisted as more formidable 
agents ; but gunpowder will decide many more ques¬ 
tions. Its reign is not approaching .an end, and while 
we admit, by its shortening the duration of wars, it 
has rendered them less destructive, we must not omit 
to bear in our recollection that it has rendered warfare 
less sanguinary, if it has secured nations from again 
becoming the prey of savage hordes. It has by the 
superiority it has given to discipline over strength and 
numbers, encour.aged the employment of a mercenary 
force, and thus oftored a way for the inroads of tyranny. 
But we in England have recovered our .ancient pro¬ 
tectors, an armed force. Volunteers and Militia; and 
the whole nation jdelds respeqt and obedience to con¬ 
stituted authority, from respect, not fear. As to the 
abstract questions of the relations between War and 
Civilisation, we must refer you to our leading article’ 
in No. 673, 

Alexander R.—Our unbiassed ” opinion as to T.able- 
lifting is scarcely yet formed. Some of the grossest of 
the imposing media undoubtedly lift up the table by 
muscular force of leg or arm, as Mr. Novra has shown 
us in his lectures exposing the foolish creed ; but it is 
just possible that an undiscovered force may exist 
where the t.able is lifted up, and remains (?) so lifted 
several feet above the ground; but we have never 
seen this done, nor the slightest approach to it. Wo 
have only witnessed table-turning and tilting, and 
light t.ables easy to move; it seems to us to follow 
logically that if a “ spirit ” can lift a table weighing— 
let us say, eighty pounds-it could just as well lift the 
Monument or St. Paul’s. In either case the miracle 
of the suspension of one of Nature’s gTandest laws, that 
of gravitation, would be equal. We believe the whole 
matter rests upon an entire ignorance of evidence. Wo 
have heard most extraordinary narratives; we have 
never seen but most ordinary tricks. 

L. F.—How can it be expected that’we should encourage ' 
clandestine love correspondeuee ? Pure love is the 
noblest sentiment that Eden bequeathed to mankind, 
and its tender m.anife6tations should be as free from 
guile as children at play. How the hearts of the long 
married beat to kindly sensations as they behold the 
undisguised attentions of a manly young man, and 
the rosy blushes yet attentive ear of a timid young 
woman as she listens to the fond whispering of a true 
affection ! In courtship there should be no secrecy, 
for that destroys its charm, wounds its delicacy, and 
is an insult to the homes of both parties. Be guided 
by the advice of your parents. As to marriages be¬ 
tween persons of different religious persuasions, we 
must refer you to our answer to Nora Creena on the 
subject, in No. 916. 

Bella Wildfire wishes to know how to break herself 
of one or two b.ad habits. She is somewhat of a 'Tomboy; 
and a good thing too. She can leap, run, row, climb, 
and play at cricket.—All these are admirable things, 
and show that your physical education has been well 
carried out, and that you only want self-watching and 
restraint to make an .accomplished, as you are a 
healthy young lady. Having laid in a stock of health, 
persist in educating yourself You have plenty of will; 
turn it to good account. Your future lies in your own 
hands. We can only advise you to make up your 
mind, for you have one, to do your duty—and to do it. 

L. B. F.—To prevent the face from becoming flushed in 
the evening, bathe it with warm water half an hour be¬ 
fore the flushing conies on. 

Rifleman. —To prevent your black le.\thcr belts from 
cracking, and to preserve their face, rub them daily i 
with boiled Linseed oil. [ 


Mercedes.— Write openly .andplainly to the gentleman, 
who is evidently a lover’s stop-g.ap, and explaining 
your wishes, beg his friendship, but not his love. 
'There is no proof that he is violently in love with you, 
and a little openness would obviate in.any unpleasant¬ 
nesses. We are none of us so bad as we seem, and an 
open appeal often does good, and helps us out of difP- 
culties which we fancied insurmountable. As to the 
second lover, your course does not seem so plain. 
Are you sure of your bird? Again, referring to the 
first, you c.annot do wrong if you act .as we have .sug¬ 
gested, because, as you do not love the man, it is simply 
cruelty and injastice to let him suppose you do. 

Other Communications Received.—M. B.—W. C. R 
—G. D. G.— Grosvenor.—W. G.—J. G.—H. C. M.— 
Granta.—Sarah (decidedly wrong).— Eveline Grace 
(send Is. Id. for both tales free by post). —Little Katie 
(flaxen ; practise from round-hand copies). — Dean 
Swift (better answer advertisements out of the Times). 
—J. W. A. (probably from the banks of the Allan, near 
Melrose).—H. S. C. (yes, we .all .aresubject to Civil Law 
proceedings).—X. Y. (apply to Mr. Deacon, 154, Lead- 
enhall Street, E.C.).—C. W. (state your grievance to 
the Secretary of the Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand). 
—A. O. S. (it .appeared in the Family Herald a long 
time ago).—R. O. C. (order it of your bookseller).— 
Beautiful Venus (the feminine of hnprovisateur, one 
who recites extemporaneous poetry, or executes ext em- 
poraneous music; Im-pro-ve-se-.a-trea-chee).— Laura 
(any day).—E. W. (on any but the fourth, though 
seldom on the forefinger).— Investigator (it is only a. 
token or pocket-piece).— Thomas F. (bathing; see No. 
746; Italian).— Anglo-Sarnian (Venables’ Guide to the 
Me of Wight, of Mr. C. Goodman, No. 407, Strand, 
W.C.; Bonchurch or Ventnor) — R. C. W. (you are 
far too illiterate; re.ad our reply to Annie B. in No. 
926).— Thos. H. (apply to Messrs. Bell and Daldy, 
JJniversity Booksellers, Fleet Street).— Thomas J. (it 
should have a 2s. 6d. stamp; it is binding, .and good 
for twelve months, the payment to go on, even if they 
cannot find you work).—G. E. L. (not if broken up, and 
mixed with coal, in a room that is ventilated).— 
Searcher (you can take no steps without a solicitor;. 
at the Admiralty).—PONTYPOOL (you must have proof 
of his death before you can marry again).— Amelia (not 
BO called ; there are several religious houses for ^o- 
testant ladies, in various parts of the country).— 
S. S. T. H. (Wharf Road, City Road, London, N.; “ the 
Gutta Percha Company ”).— Lily (candour; ladylike). 
— Wentworth (watches and clocks go quicker in cold 
weather than in warm).—F. B. A. (your rcm.arks are 
very pertinent, but we cannot find room for them).— 
Sarah (the first must continue to puzzle you! per¬ 
haps “feet”; the second, ma-me-laid).— D. C. H. 
(see No. 746; yes, if otherwise qualified).— Lillian (see 
Herbarium in Nos. 262 and 266, for paper for the same 
see No. 176)).— Beardless (see No. 726).— Lena (see 
Nos. 627 and 633).—W. H. M. (in No. 770). 


IS THERE A CURE FOR SNORING ? 

To the Editor of the Family Herald. 

Sir,—I should feel greatly obliged to you for any 
information you can possibly give me on the subject 
of snoring, in the hope of preventing or alleviating it, 
as my health is suffering from the unmitigated snoring 
of my wife. An unfortunate clerk, after nights of such 
interruption, is after some time made to feel ^e emict of 
the disturbance during his daily employm^t. I think 
that, being one of your oldest supporters, Wu will allow 
me to trouble you on the subject. J H. W. N. 

[Not knowing any effectual remedy for the unfortunate 
domestic affliction to which our CoiTespondent is subject, 
and which, we fear, is of an epidemic character, we invito 
Gur readers to favour him with their experience. We 
venture to believe that the man who may devise a cure 
for snoring, and patent the invention, will rapidly make 
his fortune. What would be the result if our Correspondent 
should adopt the homoeopathic principle— similia simi- 
libus curantur (like cures like)—and snore too ? Perhaps 
the best remedy is to wake your bedfellows every time 
they snore.] _ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Kingston’s Annual for Boys. Bosworth and Harrison/21ir 
Regent Street. 

The Worn Wedding Bing and other Poems. By W. 

Bennett. Chapman mid Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

Tunes for Holy Worship. A collection of Tunes, ancient 
and modem, compiled by the Rev. T. R. Matthews,. 
B.A. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 

A Pictorial Hand-Book of Modern Geography. By Henry 
G. Bohn. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 

Voices of Christmas. A Tale. By Louis Sand. Masters, 
33, Aldersgate Street, and 78, New Bond Street. 

The What-Not; or. Lady’s Handy-Book. Kent and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 

NEW MUSIC. 

My Love is on the Sea. Poetry from No. 895 of the Family 
Herald. Music by John Morgan. Ransford and Son> 
Princes Street, Oxford Street. 

Published by Cocks and Co., Ne.w Burlington Street. 
Three Hundred a Year. Poetry by F. P. A., in No. 908 
the Fami'y Herald. Music by 'Thomas Dix. 

Oh! Chide not my Heart. Words by Mrs. Aylmer. Music 
by W. T. Wrighton. 

Tears of Joy. ImpromptiL By Adolphe Sciiloesser. 
Fantasia on the Christy Miii-strel Melody, “ Rosalie, the 
Prairie Flower.” By Louis Adelbf.uo. 

Le Carnival de Venise. Arranged by Buinley Richarda> 
La Czarina. By the same. 

The Queen’s Canadian Quadrille. By Henp.y Prince 
Colleen Bawn. Quadrille. By Wiluam Forde. 
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FAMILY HEKALD. 


ennui. 

The French word which we have taken as our title is so completely 
naturalized among us that we scarcely need apologize for using it, more 
especially as there is a very sufficient reason for its general adoption; that is, 
that there is no word in our language which exactly expresses the idea, or 
rather the state of feeling, w’hich the word “ennui” conveys. It is in 
truth a weariness of spirit, a palling of the mental appetite, an absence 
of all power of enjoyment, and frequently of all aptitude for exertion. 
Moreover, ft is a chronic disorder of the mind, and like disorders of a 
similar character of the body, more liopeless and difficult of cure than 
more defined and active maladies; and like those physical diseases, it is 
insidious and gradual in its growth and development, and perhaps scarcely 
perceived till it has attained some strength and power, while another resem¬ 
blance still, is the fact, that in both cases some complete change of the 
system, even by painful excitement, is often the best, if not the only means of 
cure. Again, the evil is far more general than is perhaps commonly supposed, 
though in a modihed form; and it is also far more pernicious and destructive, 
not only to happiness, but to usefulness, than is generally imagined. It is 
therefore worth looking into and tracing through its various modifications. 

The first great cause of ennui, properly so called, is, strange to say, most 
frequently an absence of any real suffering, or cause of depression of "spirits. 
Persons with real troubles or anxieties seldom feel this especial state of mind; 
it needs comparative ease and leisure to foster its growth; and the actual 
sufferers are spared at least the misery of dull and apathetic weariness of life, 
whatever acute sorrow may be their portion. The very fact of having some¬ 
thing to bear, something to strive and wish for, some catastrophe to fear, 
some emergency to meet, keeps up sufficient excitement in the mind to 
prevent the stagnation which is so frequently the parent of the more dan¬ 
gerous, because more hopeless growth of ennui. And this perhaps may 
explain the fact that so many persons who have had a more than average 
exemption from trials and anxieties, who have been brought up in comfort¬ 
able and easy circumstances, have known no particular soitow, suftered no 
painful bereavement, have yet apparently less enjoyment of life, less cheer¬ 
fulness of spirit and active energy, than the more tried and suffering ones 
of the earth. They go on in a spiritless routine from year to year, perform 
their daily duties with dull punctuality, mix in society, and visit sights and 
performances with unmoved, inanimate composure ; and if some extraordinary 
excitement should waken them up from their apathy, it is but for the 
moment, and they relapse into their former state of non-enjoyment, victims to 
one species of ennui. 

It is not only an absence of trouble, but the presence of too much and too 
constant means of enjoyment, which frequently occasions this weariness of 
spirit. After a trial of every species of pleasure, the wisest and most expe¬ 
rienced of monarchs pronounced that “ all was vanity; ” he had exhausted 
every means of excitement, and the result was a corresponding distaste of every 
one; he was to the full possessed by this same tormentor ennui. We have 
ourselves known those who have seen every spot, every spectacle they thought 
worthy of notice; who have listened to the finest music, looked at the best 
pictures, statues, and buildings, and mingled in the gayest society of London 
and the Continent, and they have confessed that they had no power of enjoy¬ 
ment left—nothing more to be gratified—and that they envied those who 
could enjoy with unsophisticated freshness even the simplest pleasure, and 
respond to the smallest claims on their adhMration. We need only just allude 
to the well-known prevalence of this malady among the gay circles of our owm 
country, and the desperate attempts sometimes made by them to invent some 
stimulus for their dormant powers of enjoyment; we prefer dwelling rather 
on the forms it assumes in everyday life; and go on to point out another 
common source of the distemper—want of employment. 

It may be safely asserted that a busy person is by necessity free from any 
attacks of the malady ; he is as incapable of receiving it as the newly vacci¬ 
nated from taking small-pox ; there is no room for its admission. There arc 
no weary hours vacant in his day, to be spent in listless craving for undefined, 
unattainable pleasures: the constant change of duties is at once an occupation 
and excitement, and the time left for recreation is welcome and sweet as the 
labourer’s sleep; it is not long enough to pall; and as physicians advise 
their patients to leave off eating with an appetite, so pleasure is often found 
most perfect, and enjoyed with most zest, when too short. 

Some of the most common sufferers from ennui are, we believe, young 
ladies; from the time of leaving school to that of marriage, or some assump¬ 
tion of necessary duties ; hence the dulness exhibited in the quiet domestic 
circle, the eagerness for gaiety and change, the listlessness after the excite¬ 
ment is over, and, finally, the loss of any real enjoyment, even of the 
pleasures once so eagerly coveted. We believe the mischief results from the 
absence of defined and necessary occupation. The domestic duties are fre¬ 
quently entirely discharged by the active and self-denying mother; some¬ 
times from mistaken kindness, sometimes from still graver errors in judgment. 
The studies which have occupied the years of education are frequently 
relinquished or irregularly and languidly pursued, and the mind consequently 
preys on itself for want of other food; then weariness and listlessness take 
possession of the spirits, to say nothing of the train of nervous disorders, 
and loss of temper and patience, which are top often the distressing symptoms 
of the presence of ennui. Many a naturally sweet temper and excellent 
capacity has been ruined and rendered useless by this merciless evil spirit 
of our social life. 

These are some of the more general and common causes of this lamentable 
state of mind; though there may be, and frequently are, especial and personal 
circumstances which may produce it, and which consequently need different 


though not less vigorous treatment. The dangers of its indulgence are very 
destructive, either to personal improvement or to relative usefulness. There 
is a vigour and activity in an animated, cheerful spirit, which facilitates pro¬ 
gress in every employment or Undertaking, and gives life and earnestness to 
every effort to render service to others. The listless, care-for-nothing glance, 
with which fhe victim of ennui regards life, with all its duties, pleasures, and 
interests, deprives every action, every study, even every recreation of all energy 
or vitality. He does not realise that 

Life is real—life is earnest; 

and therefore rather endures existence than uses and enjoys it; and like ^ 
those who travel through Europe in a carriage with windows closed and 
blinds down, he has both a very tedious and a very profitless journey through 
earth’s pilgrimage. There is neither light nor shade in his atmosphere— 
one dull, grey hue pervades every thing to his languid vision ; the sunbeams 
and the clouds, the joys and sorrows of life have little power to touch or to 
vary his wearisome existence. The happy and the affiicted may feel and 
act with energy, and even feverish determination and eagerness; but the 
victim to ennui has been too steeped in the dull waters of Lethe to summon 
up sufficient interest in any pursuit or object to enable him to pursue it 
with any chance of success. 

If injurious to usefulness, how sadly destructive to happiness is the indul¬ 
gence of this spirit!—how criminally wasteful of the thousand sources of joy 
and interest which are presented to earth’s children, if they will but discern 
and use them aright! It is not from want of means, but want of will, or, in 
some cases, from want of proper reflection and mental discipline, that the 
vacancy of mind of which we have been speaking remains untenanted by 
objects of real interest and enjoyment. Most of our readers have no doubt 
been amused in childhood by the spirited little paper “Eyes and no Eyes,” in 
“Evenings at Home; ” it is no bad description of the victim of ennui in his 
walk through life ; he is surrounded by abundance of material to attract and 
engage his attention, but his dormant mental optics can see nothing but a 
dull plain around—“barren, barren all,” “stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
This distemper of the mind brings other maladies in its train; irritability of 
temper, fancied disorders, and indolence are the frequent offspring of ennui. 
Many a physician of eminence is tormented and puzzled by nervous patients, 
whose thousand aud one imaginary maladies are in truth nothing but the 
natural consequence of the long indulgence of the one mental disorder of which 
we are speaking, and which medical skill is utterly unable to cure, and the 
patient finishes oft’ by becoming a regular hypochondriac. Such are a few of 
the natural evils of ennui. We will now touch on the best means of prevention 
and cure. 

That ennui often begins even in childhood we are inclined to bolieve ; and 
every one who has had the care of children has no doubt remarked a great 
difference in their power of amusing and occupying themselves. One child 
will soon tire of every sort of employment, be utterly dependent on others for 
finding it amusements, and equally capricious in enjoying what is provided 
for it; while another will be content and busy with the simplest playthings, 
clever in imagining new plays and little occupations for itself. Now there 
should be especial care taken to watch and correct the dawning listlessn^ 
and incapacity for enjoyment which the former class of children display ; thVy 
should be thrown on their own resources, with just sufficient help and superin¬ 
tendence to suggest to and assist them in the exercise of their own invention 
and energies, and be accustomed to find pleasure and interest in common and 
simple objects around them. Too much is done for the children of the present 
day ; too little demand made on their own efforts ; all is easy and ready for 
their use; and they lose the benefit and useful occupation of making discoveries 
and inventing for themselves. Tlie right direction of the early habits, and 
; especially the amusements of children, would do much to give vigour and 
energy to their powers of enjoyment, which form one great safeguard against 
the growth of ennui. 

In after life, when the character is left to personal direction and correction, 
though the task may be more difficult, much may be done. There certainly 
exists not a person without duties to others to perform, faults to correct, 

I talents to cultivate, sorrows of others to soothe and cheer, and pleasures, how- 
; ever simple, to enjoy. Why should there then be weariness of spirit, tedious 
I hours, dull monotony in any one existence, however quiet and secluded from 
! actual gaiety may be the position in life ? To the dweller in the country 
i Nature herself should teach a lesson in her busy activity, her constant variety, 
j her punctual and energetic performance of the duties ot every season; and to 
the inhabitant of towns there is still the same instruction, though conveyed in 
a different form. The ceaseless hum of business, the keen and brilliant play 
! of intellect, the opportunities for mental occupation and improvement, may 
j well banish ennui from those who live among the whirl of physical and 
i mental exertion which a large town displays. The grand secret is to look at 
; home, at what is within immediate and every-day reach, for sources of occu¬ 
pation and interest, and to view with cheerfulness, and real, animated 
attention, the small pleasures, the ordinary and every-day employments of ^ 
; life. A new book, the commencement of some new study, even beginning / 
a new kind of work, is a pleasure and stimulus to a healthy naind; while an 
occasional dance, or visit to the tlveatre, or other sights, or a little excursion, . 

: is enjoyed with keen zest and freshness. Let the time be well employed; let ^ 

I not recreation or gaiety absorb too large a portion of each day; and above 
; all, let the thoughts and the heart be engaged rather with others than with 
I self, and there will be little space for ennui, little complaint of weariness of 
i spirits and monotonous repetition in the routine of every passing day.^ The 
Divine precept, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might,” 
like most others of the inspired volume, is dictated by sound philosophy, as 
w'ell as Divine morality and purity. The energetic attention thus commanded 
will not only ensure the effectual performance of every duty, but the attain¬ 
ment of the truest happiness; and those who obey it will find themselves 
little troubled with the common and distressing malady of Ennui, 
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FAIVTILY MATTERS. • 

Hasty people drink tke wine of life scalding hot. 

He must be a very thorough fool who can learn nothing from his own folly. 

A man’s good fortune often turns his head; his bad fortune as often averts 
the heads of his friends. 

It is better to keep children to their duty by a sense of honour and by 
kindness, than by the fear of punishment. 

One Drop at a Time. —Have you ever watched an icicle as it formed ? 
You noticed how it froze one drop at a time until it was a foot long or more. 
If the water was clean, the icicle remained clear, and sparkled brightly in the 
sun; but if the water was but slightly muddy, the icicle looked foul, and its 
beauty was spoiled. Just so our characters are forming. One little thought 
or feeling at a time adds its influence. If every thought be pure and right, 
the soul will be lovely, and will sparkle with happiness; but if impure and 
wrong, there will be final deformity and wretchedness. j 

Who would be a Bachelor? —We put it seriously to the staid gentle¬ 
man of five-and-thirty who, having no wife or child or other companion, reads 
us along with his hot muffins every morning, whether it is not high time for 
him to eschew this disconsolate isolation. After ail, is blessedness ever single, or 
singleness ever blessed .►* “ Matrimony has many pains,” said Dr. Johnson, “but 
celibay has no pleasures.” The former part of the assertion is disputable, but 
for thb truth of the latter we appeal to universal experience. Perhaps you say 
you can’t help it; that you are as tired as a dog of the sort of life you are lead¬ 
ing, but that there is no escape from it. Now, pray don’t despair, there’s a 
dear fellow. In this frosty weather there is a world of blooming beauty par¬ 
titioned off at English firesides; and, with a little prudence and a little reso¬ 
lution, you may manage to find a hearty welcome somewhere.— Manchester 
Examiner, 

“Trusting to Luck.”— The poor, deluded man who supposed a basket 
of provisions, which some waggish neighbour had placed at his door, was an 
answer to the prayer, “ Give us this day our daily bread,” was greatly to be 
pitied for overlooking the use of the means understood in that beautiful peti¬ 
tion. But this extreme of his belief in Providence, ludicrous as was the light 
in which it caused him to appear, was wisdom compared with the notion of 
such as “trust to luck.” That was, at,worst, a perversion of a most con¬ 
soling doctrine of Christianity, while the doctrine of “luck” has no starting 
point from any thing but ignorance and folly of the sorriest kind—nay, worse 
than this, from atheism itself! For what is “ luck ” but another word for 
“ fate ? ” The man who trusts to the one trusts to the other, endeavour, as 
he may, to hide the fact from the world and his own heart. He who blindly 
trusts to luck, chance, fate, or even Providence in the sense above considered, 
is a simpleton! Providence helps him who helps himself! Your true man 
works as wmll as prays; and shrinks, instinctively, from the very thought of 
such atheism as “ trusting to luck,” or chance ! 

Teetotal Barm. —Take one pound of malt, a quarter of a pound of 
honey, one ounce of cream of tartar; then take three pints of water of a 
temperature produced by mixing equal parts of boiling and of cold water 
together; into this stir the above ingredients, and then keep at a summer 
heat till the barm or yeast is formed. S. P. 

Essence of Anchovies. —Boil gently three pounds of anchovies in three 
pints of water, together with a wine-glassful of vinegar, six ounces of salt, a 
quarter of an ounce of cayenne pepper, and a quarter of a pound of flour; 
colour it with a little annotto,*and then pass through a very fine sieve, and it 
is ready for use. Sprats are often used for anchovies. S. P. 

Oyster Toast. —Cut four slices of bread, pare off the crusts and toast the 
bread. Butter the toast on both sides. Then select a dozen fine fat and 
plump oysters, and mince them; place them thickly between the slices of 
toast, seasoning them with Cayenne pepper. Beat the yolks of four eggs, 
and mix them with half-a-piiit of cream, adding, if thought necessary, a 
few blades of mace. Put this into a saucepan, and set it over the fire to 
simmer till thicl^ but do not allow it to boil; stir it well lest it should 
curdle. When it is near boiling heat take it off, and pour it over the toast. 
—The OysUr, _ 


HINTS ON DRESS.— By Mrs. Adams. 


' As the dresses all in one are very fashionable, no less than the gored skirts, 
I will give directions how to cut them out. For a dress and body together, 
no pattern can be better than one of the long tight jackets. This pattern 
answers admirably—a tight sleeve, with a puff at the arm-hole, or a leg-of- 
mutton sleeve, looks equally well. You can have the bottom of your skirt 
trimmed with a pleating or a deep flounce, twelve inches wide, cross or 
straight—both are worn. At the top of the flounce you may have no 
trimming, or you may put a pleating two inches wide, or three narrow 
flounces—this last is pretty. In cutting the material for pleating, it 
should always be down the selvage. Dresses have been made with 
pleats in the back, and gored front only. I find ladies object to this. 
Should you wish to have two full breadths behind, you have only to join 
on your straight material extra. The same pattern is perfect for a body put 
on. There is at present only one proper way for gored skirts or dresses, and 
the wider your material the more easy will it be to cut out. There must be 
small pointe joined on at the bottom of your skirt; if you trim the bottom, 
they are hidden. In cutting out your dress all in one, you require a seam up 
the back from top to bottom; this must be done to a perfect gored dress. 
This style of dress is becoming, and will be much worn, and can be easily cut 
out with a correct pattern; and any sleeve that is fashionable can be worn 
with this dress. On sending for the pattern, enclose 18 postage stamps to 
No, 1, Langham Street, W. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

To prevent horses’ feet from balling with snow, smear the soles of the feet 
and the inside of the shoes pretty freely with soft soap. 

The Washington papers report the discovery of a new planet, its right 
ascension being 23 hours and 4 minutes, and its declination 3 degrees and 23 
minutes south. 

Though the surface of mother of pearl seems perfectly smooth to the touch, 
its reflection of prismatic colours is proved to be owing to esceedingly minute 
inequalities in its surface, shown by taking an impression from it in black 
wax, when the wax is found to reflect the same colours. 

Shell-Fish Rope Makers. —Mussel shell-fish fasten themselves to piers 
with a material resembling coarse silk, which resists the force of the most 
powerful waves. The French engineers at Cherbourg have availed them¬ 
selves of this faculty of the mussel to bind their great breakwaters. These 
consist of loose masses of stone, and on them were planted several tons of this 
shell-fish, that they might bind all firmly together with their strong cordage; 
in this they have succeeded. 

Coining by Air Power. —It is not generally known that the whole of 
the gold and silver coins of England are struck by atmospheric pressure; or, 
in other words, that the air we breathe coins our money. By a beautiful yet 
complicated arrangement of pneumatic valves, levers, springs, and other 
mechanical appliances, the air is made to exert its vast weight in rapid alter¬ 
nations upon a series of pistons, which, again connected with the presses, 
carry down the dies upon the disk of the metal to be coined, with unerring 
precision and force, and thus fashion money. 

Cement for Holes in Iron Castings. —The best cement for this pur¬ 
pose is made by mixing one part of sulphur in powder, two parts of sal- 
ammoniac, and eight parts of clean iron turnings. Sufficient water must be 
added to make it into a thick paste, which should be pressed into the holes 
or seams which are to be filled up. The ingredients composing this oewemt 
should be kept separate, and not mixed until required for use. It is to be 
applied cold, and the casting should not be used for two or three days after¬ 
wards. Sal-ammoniac is the chloride of ammonium, and these ingredients 
make a cheap cement. 

A New Material for the Ribs of Umbrellas. — Many unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to obtain a perfect substitute for whalebone, in the 
manufacture of the ribs of umbrellas and parasols. An ingenious manufac¬ 
turer has at last found that white oak timber of the second growth, wheu 
selected from the butt end of the tree, and straight and free from knobs, may, 
after subjection to a certain curing process, be employed as a substitute for 
whalebone. It is even said to be superior to whalebone in toughiiess^ and 
tenacity, and the ribs made from it always resume their original straight con¬ 
dition after exposure to the weather. 

Railway Accidents in Frosty Weather. —Many of such accidents may 
be attributed to the treacherous and inscrutable character of the material on 
the strength and tenacity of which lies our main dependence on the rail. 
Iron is as whimsical in its caprices as the greenest wood. It contracts in 
frost and expands in heat: in one case it breaks by tension; in the other 
it flies off by laxity. It draws the bolt out of the socket, and refuses to obey 
the curve on which fifty trains a-day depend for their direction. These facte, 
if generally kno^vn, would, we imagine, deter persons from travelling by rail 
during very severe weather, except in cases of the most urgent necessity. 

Utilizing AYaste Steam.— An invention, the object of which is to 
utilize the waste steam of steam-engines in such a manner as to economize 
fuel to a great extent, has been provisionally specified by Mr. F. Datichy, of 
Paris. He conducts the waste steam from the engine through a pipe 
that leads to a receiver, enclosed in a water-jacket or casing. On the top of 
this receiver is a constant shower of cold water, which causes a slight con¬ 
densation of the steam, which is then withdrawn by means of a pump 
attached to the engine, which forces it into vertical tubes on each side of the 
furnace, where it is subjected to the heat of a surrounding cylinder. The 
effect of this is, that it is forced again into the boiler for furtheir use. 

Bois-durree; or Block Sawdust. —Bois-durree, or hardened W 0911 L 
which has been properly described as wood softened and then hardened, 
is made from sawdust, which, under the influence of a high temperature 
and the enormous pressure of 600 tons, acquires a hardness a good deal 
exceeding that of wood. It is of a very fine grain, and fears no atmo¬ 
spherical variation; but its principal merit is its adaptation to moulding, 
and by the most economical processes forms and impressions are given which 
would require, in any otlier way, considerable labour and workmanship. 
Various articles of great beauty are manufactured from it, such as writing- 
desks, inkstands, seal handles, medallions of royal and public characters, and 
even binding for books; on these, carving and the most delicate sculpture are 
reproduced with the perfection of models, and with exquisite fineness of 
execution. 

Coe’s Great Balloon. —Mr. Carlos C. Coe, of Rome, New York, is now 
exhibiting his great balloon at Palace Gardens, New York. This great air 
ship, in which he expects to cross the Atlantic, is of the following dimensions : 
—The extreme height of the gasholder is 290 feet; greatest transverse dia¬ 
meter of ditto, 118 feet L distance from the top of the gasholder to the bottom 
of the boat below, about 350 feet; lifting power, 69,000 1b. The material 
of the gasholder is what is termed French muslin. The netting is of cord 
made from common cotton thread, which possesses unusual strength, combined 
with great flexibility. The entire weight of the netting is 900 lb. The 
largest mesh in the netting is 12 inches square, and the smallest 7 i inches. 
More than 12,000 yards of muslin were used in its construction, and it will 
contain 1 , 720,008 cubic feet of gas. The muslin is saturated with balloon 
varnish, the composition of which is Mr, Coe’s secret; and at the insertion of 
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the valve the proper strength is secured by having four thicknesses of the 
material for a length of 15 feet, ^vhile the fabric is double for about twice 
that distance. The valve is 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, is in two sections, 
kept in place by springs of proper strength, and controlled by separate ropes, 
each 350 feet long. The car for the passengers and ballast is circular, 22 feet 
high by 14 feet in diameter. It is divided into three stories or decks, and it 
is intended to bestow passengers in each. The lower deck is intended to 
accommodate about forty, the second deck thirty, and the upper deck about 
twenty; while the boat, which is to be suspended below, will carry about 
thirty more. Room is provided, of course, for the requisite provisions, instru¬ 
ments, and ballast. The car is made of rattan and willow basket-work, and 
is trimmed with carpeting and brocade. The boat is a life-boat, and is to 
be furnished with all modern life-saving appliances. The weight of the car 
is 300 lb.; and of the boat, which is 20 feet long by 9 feet in extreme width, 
about 2,000 lb. The whole machine was made at Horae, New York, 
Mr. Coe and Mr. Robert Rowbotham being the directors, though at 
times there were as many as twenty persons at work on it at the 
same time. The entire cost of the apparatus is about 4,000 dollars, and 
Mr. Coe is the sole proprietor. It is his intention to exhibit it in Ne\y York as 
long as the public are interested, and in the spring to attempt a trip across 
the Atlantic, to repay the visit of the Prince of Wales. He has not yet fixed 
the precise time of this Atlantic transit, but it will be attempted as soon as 
the weather becomes settled after winter and the aerial currents become 
steady. It is to be hoped that the new celestial ship will not come to ultimate 
grief, like the huge machine of Professor Carlincourt Lowe .—American 
Eng ineer , _ 


STATISTICS. 


The imports of foreign timber from 1851 to 1859 rose from 2,000,000 loads 
to 2,700,000 loads. 

From recent official statements it appears that the increase of insanity has 
proceeded in a mere rapid ratio than the increase of the population. 

The cotton crop in the IJnited States, which was l^ss than a million of 
pounds in 1790, has now expanded to 4,600,000 bales, of 400 pounds each. 

The races of black people are supposed to amount to 120,000,000 ; but if 
we add the Mulattoes and copper-coloured people, the gross number would be 
about 355,000,000 to 420,000,000 white-complexioned folk. 

The commercial failures in London in 1860 produced bad debts to the 
extent of £3,574,641; the assets, subject to the expense of collection and 
distribution, showed an average dividend of 7s. 6d. in the pound. 

Yachting. —From returns furnished by the various Royal yacht clubs, it 
appears that yachting has made a decided advance of late years. In 1851 
the yachts afloat were 516 ; gross tonnage, 22,518 ; average tonnage, 43*6. In 
1860 the yachts afloat were 756 ; gross tonnage, 33,873 ; average, 44*8. 

Bankiiuptcies Last Year. —The number of bankruptcies gazetted in 
1860 was 1,266 ; of which 643 occurred in the metropolitan, and 623 in the 
provincial districts. In 1859 the number gazetted was 943 ; in 1858, 1,353 ; 
in 1857, 1,429 ; in 1856, 1,197; in 1855, 1,411; in 1854, 1,214; in 1853, 
756; in 1852, 822; and in 1851, 935; showing an average on the ten years 
of 1,123, or 143 below last year’s total. 

The Coal Supply to the Metropolis. —The quantity of coal and coke 
carried into London for the year ending January 1, 1861, shows a great 
increase on preceding years; no less than 1,477,545 tons 16 cwt. having 
been conveyed from various parts of England to London by railways. The sea¬ 
borne importation for the year has been 3,573,377 tons, brought by 11,226 
ships, against 3,299,170 tons, by 10,693 ships in the preceding year, being 
an increase of 274,207 tons, and 533 ships. 

The New Coinage. —The quantity of bronze coinage to be produced in 
the course of the next two years and a half amounts to 1800 tons. To give 
some idea of the magnitude of an operation of this kind, it involves the 
striking of upwards of 400,000 pieces per day on an average during the whole 
two years and a half. These pieces have to be made up into about 60,000 
rouleau.x per day, WTapped up in paper, placed in separate cases of the value 
of £1 each, and packed in boxes of £20 each for delivery and distribution. 
More than 40,000 of sudi boxes and 800,000 internal cases are required. 


VA RIETI ES, 

Two persons have been suftbeated at Bilston, from the fumes of coke in a 
closed-up bedroom. They were at first thought to have been poisoned. 

In No. 923 w'e gave a paragraph respecting the registration of births, 
which has since received an official contradiction in a letter from the General 
Register Office, in which it is stated, “ that there is no foundation whatever 
for the statement." The paragraph that has gone the round of the press 
is therefore a fabrication. 

Among the improvements at the National Gallery is a new sculpture 
gallery, the dimensions of which are 70 feet long by 50 feet wide, and 20 
feet high. It is lit by a large circular skylight and surrounding side lights. 
It is four times the size of the old sculpture gallery. The new picture 
gallery will be 75 feet by 30 feet, and 32 feet high. 

It is stated from Havana that the remains of Christopher Columbus, tfic 
discoverer of the New World, are again to be removed to a new and splendid 
cemetery soon to be opened in that city. They are to be deposited in a silver 
urn, upon which will be inscribed, in letters of gold, the most remarkable 
events of his great enterprise. A bronze statue is also to be erected over them, 
representing the great discoverer in the attitude of revealing the grand 
mission of his wonderful lifb. 
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Since the advertisement which appeared in No. 925 was in type, of the 
Classes for Women at the Working Men’s College, there has been a meeting 
of the committee; at which it was resolved, in consequence of the small sup¬ 
port they received, to abandon those classes. Thus has failed in liondon 
one ot the best projects for the education of young women of the class most 
requiring its aid. 

Sunday Observance in Paris. —Recent travellers have observed the 
progress made in the important matter of shutting up shops on Sundays. 
1 his change has no warmer friends than the Emperor and Empress them- 
'selves. 

A City without Suburbs.— It is strange that a city of the size aid 
antiquity of Pekin should have little or no suburb round it. The wallr in 
most places look down on green fields outside, and the only approach to 
a suburb is the village in which the British army is now quartered, wbieby 
however, is quite detached from the city, there being a plain of a mile 
or two in breadth lying between. 

LpE-BoAT Services. —From the Journal of the Royal National Life-Beat 
Institution it appears that 200 persons were saved by life-boats during the 
past year, and they also went off forty times in reply to signals of distress^ and 
assembled on other occasions in stormy weather both during the day and 
night. For these services the total amount paid was £792. On occasions of 
service and quarterly exercise during the year, the life-boats were manned 
up\V^ard of 5,000 persons. All the life-boat services took place in stormy 
weather, and frequently in the dark hours of the night. The Institution hws^ 
108 life-boats under its charge. Much has been done, but much yet remahiflf 
to be done; and it is from the contributions of the many, and the endowments 
of the humane, that such an establishment must derive its vitality and future 
power to keep up its large life-saving fleet. The National Life-!^at Institu¬ 
tion has, doubtless, only to he more generally known to be placed upon a 
more permanent and extended footing. 

The Boys’ Refuge. —In their report of this useful institution, just issued,^ 
the committee testify to the success which has attended their labours, and to 
the assistance given by the friends of the outcast and destitute. During the 
past year they have been able to complete the purchase of the remaining part 
of the freehold, so that the ground occupied by the refuge is now the property 
of the institution. The industrial department is carried on rather with a 
view to teach the boys how to maintain themselves, when they have quitted the 
refuge, than to make the proceeds of their labours remunei’ative within its 
walls. A report of the governor (Mr. Davis) gives a detail of the internal 
arrangements of the refuge, in which, on the 1st of November last, there 
were 101 boys, and the number apprenticed and otherwise disposed of in the 
course of the year 67, leaving 103, of whom 29 are engaged in carpentering, 
35 shoemaking, 30 tailoring, and 9 in sundry employments. The boys are 
drilled in military exercises, in which they take great interest. Their general 
behaviour is most satisfactory, and the results fully demonstrate the value ol 
the system adopted in carrying on the institution. 

The Six Days of Creation. — Archbishop Usher computed that tho 
earth was called into being on Sunday, the 23ra of October, 5,864 years ago, 
and was completed in its organisation on the Friday following. Mr. 
Phillips, the Professor of Geology at Oxford, infers from the rate at which 
sediment is now deposited in difterent waters, that the beds of coal, sandstone, 
shale, and ironstone in South Wales occupied five hundred thousand years in 
their accumulation; and applying the same data on a larger scale, he says, 
“We have the calculated antiquity of the base of the stratified rocks 
95,904,000 years.” All these strata, except the very lowest, are replete with 
fossils, Avliich were at first held to he curious sports of. nature, but, after 
accurate research, are now recognised as vestiges of the innumerable vegetable 
and animal tribes which occupied land and water during the protracted term 
of their preparation for the abode of man. New relics of previously unknown 
species are almost daily discovered, and thie whole are so scirentifically classed 
and arranged.that the nature and habits of these mostly extinct races are aft 
clearly discernible as if they were now living and moving before us. 


THE RIDD LER, 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 923. 

Enigma: Love, or Hope. Charade: Free-bom. 

Bebus: IlalaH ; AlalA ; NoyoN ; NavaN ; AddA ; HamaH. —Hannah. 

ANAGRAiia —1. To be, or not t^be, that is the question. 2. Wi(h this ring 1 thee wed. 

The following answer a?/; Charlton.—Nordey.—Sadler.—Summers.—L. E. H.— 
H. G. W. (a misprint).—H. Td.—Wm. Tew.—R. W. M. (three initials are quijbe fluffi- 
cient).—Eckersley.—Minie R.—Tootell.—Lott. 

Enigma, Charade, and Rebus: G. E. L.—Emngton. — Moonen (the second we have 

already inserted for you).—Lemuel. - Enigma, Charade, Rebus, and Second AnagroLm : 

Alice M. M.—W. J. R. - Enigma, Charade, and both Anagrams : Wood.—-C. S. S.,-^ 

Hendon. — Northcote. - Enigma and Charade: Amer. — Ellis. — Hudson. — Mercedes. 

- Enigma and Rebus: Hannah.—C. J. D.— Malcolm.—Allred P.- Enigma: John 

Henry.—Mary M.—Charles.- Second Anagram: Woolf.—Eliza.—S. M.—G. T, C. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1 If each Plant be planted in the centre of a squo.re containing one quarter of a square 
yard, the number xwuld be 19,360; but if planted in the angular points of those sniall 
squares, the number of plants may vary from 19,362 to 19,647 or 19^649. — Veritas. 

2. 2he Cube will sink 1 foot 9 inches. 

3. From the Tree to the Castle, 806 6 yards/ from the Tree to the Church, yards ^ 

from the Castle to the Church, 945-97 yards. From the first place of observation to the Castle, 
643*29 yards, and to the Church, 856-52 yards. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—Wood.—Summers.- With Isi and 2nd.-» 

Tootell. — Wardle. - With 1st and 3rd.—J. Green. — R. James. - With 2nd and 3rd.~— 

Sadler. — Rawstcrue. - With Ist .— W. H. C.—R. M. J,—Watson.—Millgate.— — JTiiA 

2,id. Mordey. — Smithson. — Westhorn. - With 3rd .— Charlton. 

Solutions 2 chich arrived too late to be inserted in their proper places in No. 924 ;— MyraM. 
—Charles (we have not seen the enigma; yes).—Lemuel.-*^haw.—M. T. B, 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


The Time that Tries Men’s Souls.— Winter. 

Wanted to Patent.—T he filter of misfortune, to separate true friends 
from the scum. 

Riddle for the Social Circle.—AV hen is a young lady like a poacher? 
—When she has her hair in a net.— Funch. 

The United Report of Six Royal Academicians. —What colour is it 
that contains several r— An Umber {a number). — Fimch. 

A Warning to Bachelors.— A young gentleman from the “rooral 
districts” lately advertised for a wife through the papers, and got answers 
' from eighteen husbands, stating that he could have theirs. 

Destroying the Enb||y’8 Works. —At the sack of the Emperor’s palace ^ 
at Pekin a number of valuable watches and clocks were destroyed. We 
suppose the soldiers did it as an amusement, merely by way of killing time.— 
Funch. 

A Fair Translation. —Canon Stowell, in a speech, said that, when 
catechising his school-children, he asked the meaning of “Fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath.” For a time there was a pause, when at last the 
plaintive voice of a poor pale boy replied, “Licking them so as to make them 
angry.” 

An Enamoured Youth. —A young gent recently regaled the cars of hU 
“ bright particular” with a'somewhat protracted serenade, at the close of which 
the chamber window opened, and a small white package descended therefrom. 
The enamoured youth instantly secured the precious missive, and retired to a 
place of safety, and with a trembling hand proceeded to unfold—a night-cap 
and a spoon! 

French Smartness. —French actresses are very pertinacious about con¬ 
cealing their ages, as a matter of course. One of the most celebrated of the 
ladies, Mdlle. Cico, was summoned before a eburt the other day to bear 
witness in favour of some cosmetic assailed for poison by victims and their 
physicians. All the youngest actresses of Paris were there, and they 
reckoned upon a good deal of merriment and profit when Mdlle. Cico came to 
disclose her age. She was called to the stand, sworn, gave her name and 
profession. When the judge said, “How old are you?” she quitted the 
witness box, went up to the bench, stood on tip-toe and whispered in the 
judge’s ear the malicious secret! The bench smiled, and kept her secret. 

• Hood’s Jokes on Himself.— The very lingers so aristocratically slender 
I that now hold the pen, hint plainly at the “ ills flesh is heir to; ” my coats 

have become great-coats, my pantaloons are turned into trowsers, and by a 
worse bargain than Peter Schlemil’s, I seem to have retained my shadow and 
sold my substance. In short, as happens to premature old port wine, I am of a 
bad colour with very little body. I am working, nevertheless, with pen and 
pencil, in spite of the M.D.’s, who ordered me to do nothing ; but I found it 
I so hard to do that. I preferred writing and drawing. Besides which, for all 
i my ill-looking-ness, there is one man Coming to draw me, and another to 
j model me, as if I were fat enough to bust. Luckily, I am capital at sitting 
I just now, and not bad at lying; as to walking or standing, I am as feeble 
I almost as a baby on my pins, which, by the way, have dwindled into needles. 

I Smart for an Old Maid. —Many years ago, at a dinner party in 
I Glasgow, there was present an advocate of rather sharp practice, fond of giving 
; toasts or sentiments. After the cloth was removed, and the bottle had gone 
j round once or twice, the ladies withdrew to the lighter pleasure of the 
: drawing-room—all but one very pla\n old maid. She remained behind, and 
I as the conversation began to get a little masculine, our friend of the “ long 
j robe ” was anxious to get rid of the “ ancient,” and for this purpose rather 
j prematurely asked Mr. Thrumbs the privilege of giving a toast, This being 
j granted, he rose and gave the old toast of “Honest men and bonny lasses.” 

I The toast was drunk with all honour, when the dame, who was sitting next 
I the lawyer, rose from her seat, gave the lawyer a poke in the ribs with the 

! end of her finger, and having said, “ Mr.-, that toast neither applies to 

I you nor me,” left the room. 

I Artemas MTard on “Fortes.”—T wic’t I’ve endeavoured to do things 
■ which they wasn’t my Fort. The fust time was when I undertuck to ^'.ck a 
i oudashus cuss who cut a hole in my tent & kitawld threw. Sez I, “ My jentle 
I Sir go out, or I shall fall onto you putty hevy.” Sez he, “ AVade on, Old 
I wax Aggers;” whereupon I went for him, but he cawt me powerful on the 
; hed, & kiiockt me threw the tent into a cow pastur. He pursood the attach 
j & flung me into a mud puddle. As I aroze & rung out my drencht garments, 

! I koncludid fitin wasn’t my Fort. He now rise the kurtin upon Seen 
I 2nd; It is rarely seldum that I seek consolashun in the Flowin Bole. 

I But in a sertin town in Injianny in the Faul of 18—, my orgin- 
I grinder got sick of the fever & died. I never felt so ashamed in my 
i life; & I thawt Ide hist in a few swallers of suthiii strengthenin. Kon- 
I sequents was I histed in so much I dident zactly know where bowts I was. 

\ I turned my livin wild beests of Pray loose into the street, & opset my wax 
1 wurks. I then Bet I cood pl^ boss. So I harnist myself to a Kanal bote, 

• there bein two other bosses hitched on likewise, 1 behind anuther ahead of 
: me. The driver hollered for us to git on Sc we did. But the bosses bein 

onused to sich an arrangement, begun to kick Sc rair up. Konsequents was 
I was kicked vilently in the stummock Sc back, and presently I fownd myseK 
in the Kanal with the uther bosses, kickin Sc yellin like a tribe of Cuscarorus 
savvijis. I was rescood, & as I was bein carrid to the tavern on a hemlock 
bord, I sed, in a feeble voise, “ Boys, playin boss isn’t my Fort.” Moraul. — 
Never don’t do nothin which it isn’t your Forte, for ef you do youTl find 
yourself splashing found in the Kanal, figgeratively speaking .—Artemaa 
Ward., the Showman, 

Published by Benjamin Blake, 421, Strand, London, W.C., to whom all 
Communications for the Editor must be addressed. 

Frinted by Bradbury and 5vans, Whitefriars, London. /■ 


AVhat Miss always makes her lover go astray ?—Mis-lead. 

A country editor, speaking of a blind sawyer, says, “ Altliongii he can’t sec 
he can saw.” 

It is observed of a deceased lawyer, that he left but few effects; on which 
a female remarked that he had but few causes. 

A Frenchman got exceedingly angry with a waiter at an English hotel. 

You rascal! ” exclaimed he, “ I blow your nose for you ! ” 

•Courting is an irregular, active, transitive verb, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person, singular numbeij^ and agrees with all the girls,'don’t it? 

Women are called the “ softer sex ” because they are so easily humbugged. 
Out of one hundred girls, ninety-five would prefer ostentation to happiness— 
a mere dandy husband to a thrifty mechanic. 

Patrick Macfinagan, with a wheelbarrow, ran a race with a locomotive; 
as the latter went out of sight, Mac observed, “Alf wid ye, ye roarin’ 
blaggard, or Pll be afther ninnin’ into yees I ” 

“ Come, don’'t be proud,” said a couple of silly young roysterers to two 
gentlemen; “ sit down and make yourselves our equals.”—“ We should have 
to blow our brains out to do that,” replied one of them. 

A gentleman was condoling a lady on the loss of her husband, but finding 
that she treated it with indifference, exclaimed, “ Oh, very well, madam, if 
that be the way you take it, I care as little about it as you do ! ” 

An advocate having lately gained a suit for a poor young lady, who was 
ugly, she remarked, “ I have nothing to pay you with, sir, but my heart.”— 
“ Hand it over to my clerk, if you please; I wish no fee for myself,” he 
replied. 

The papers relate an anecdote of a beautiful young lady who had become 
blind, having recovered her sight after marriage. Whereupon Snooks 
wickedly observes that it is no uncommon thing for people’s eyes to he opened 
by matrimony. 

A youth who had not long emerged from scholastic trammels, having been 
.smitten with a pretty face, consulted his former preceptor as to whether he 
would advise him to conjugate. “ No,” replied the pedagogue. “ I should 
say, by all means, declined 

A “ Bridget,” who, as usual, entertains an exalted opinion of the good 
things of the old country, was asked by her mistress if they had any pies 
where she formerly lived in Ireland. “Yes, and sure they had.”—“What 
kind of pies ? ”—“ Magpies, mum.” 

“ I hope you don’t find my hat in the way! ” said a young lady to a gentle¬ 
man in the railway train. “ Not in the least, miss, except for one reason,” 
said the gallant gentleman. AVhat could he mean ? AVc only know that a 
curious “ smacking ” explosion was heard as we passed through in the next 
tunnel. 

Old Lady Perth and a French gentleman had been discussing the respec¬ 
tive merits of the cookery of each country. The Frenchman offended the old 
Scottish peeress by some disparaging remarks on Scottish dishes, and by 
highly preferring those of France. “ Weel, weel,” said her ladyship ; “ some 
•fowk like parritch, and some like paddocks.”— Dean Ramsay. 

The late Mr. Mathews used to tell a story of a gentleman who W’as as huge, 
though not so witty as Falstaff. It was his custom when he travelled to book 
two places, and thus secure half the inside to himself. He one day sent his 
servant to book for Bath. The man returned with the following pleasing 
news, “ Sir, I have booked you; there were not two places inside left, so I 
hooked you one in and one out.” 

“ That which thou hast to do,, do it with all thy might,” said a man to his 
son one morning.—“ So I did,” said Bill, with an enthusiastic gleam in his 
eye.—“ Ah! what was it, darling ? ” and the father’s finger ran through the 
offspring’s curls. “ Why, I wolloped Jack Edwards till he yelled. You 
should just have heard him hollor, dad.” The father looked unhappy, while 
he explained to him that the precept did not apply to an act like that. 

The other night at a tavern there was a jovial corps of jokers, and each was 
trying to outdo the other in the heavy line. One of the company had the 
greatest father “ out.” He was so spry that he could balance a forty-foot 
ladder on one end, run up one side of it, over the top, and down the other, 
before it would fall.—“ I have seen my father,^* said his opponent, “ many a 
lime, take a forty-foot ladder, run to the top of it, catch it by the top round, 
whirl it up another, length, and go over it in the same way, before it would 
fall.” 

A “settler ” in Australia was taken before a justice very drunk, and instead of 
answering the questions put to him, he persistently spluttered out—“Your 
honour is very—wise—y-y-our honour is very wise.” Being unable to get 
any other answer, the justice ordered him to be locked up till next day, wheu 
he was again brought up. “AVhy John,” said the justice, “you were as 
drunk as a beast yesterday. AVhen I asked you any questions the only 
answeif you made me was—‘ Your honour’s very wise.’ ”—“ Did I say so ? ” 
quoth the defendant. “ Then I must have been drunk indeed.” 

Wise Advice,—C oventry Patmore, in his new poem, gives the following 
advice .— 

So let no man, in desperate mood, 

AVed a dull girl because she’s good.” 

To which one might add: 

“ And let no woman, in her plight, 

Wed a bad maa because he’s bright.” 






